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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


A STORMY BEGINNING 


A severe storm raged in most parts of the 
country on the first Sunday in March. ‘1.18 
interfered very much with the March Offer- 
ing. We have reports to this effect from 
every quarter. The friends will have to put 
forth special effort lest the offering for 
Foreign Missions be injured. 

We have many most cheering reports. A 
large number of churches have passed their 
apportionments. A number are giving for 
the first time. New Living-links are being 
enrolled. The “old guard” is standing faith- 
fuly at its post of duty. 

Comparing the receipts for the first six 
days of March with the corresponding six 
days last year shows a gain of $1,494. The 
receipts for the first three days following the 
offering show a gain of $900 over the corres- 
ponding three days of last year. The show- 
ing would have no doubt been far better had 
not the almost unprecedented storm hin- 
dered. 

The total gain on the year is $8,773. The 
gain in contributing churches to March 1 is 
22%. These figures encourage us to hope that 
the gains will not only be continued, but will 
he much increased. 

These are wonderful days of opportunity. 
They are without a parallel in the history of 
the world. We cannot afford to falter or 
look back now. Our Lord trusts us and we 
must be true. 

Pease attend to the offering in your 
church at once. Make it as large as the cir 
cumstances will permit. And we ask every 
church and friend to be prompt in forward- 
ing the offering. Sometimes the missionary 
money is permitted to remain in the church 
treasury for months, and even a year, before 
it is sent to fie missionary treasury. It is 
important that we deal squarely with the 
missionaries on the other side of the world. 


The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
month of February amounted to $14,910, a 
gain over the corresponding month last year 
of $9,046. ‘There was also a gain of seventy- 
one contributing churches. The gain in per- 
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sonal gifts amounted to $4,648. There was 
also a gain of $5,150 in dinuities. The 
Christian Endeavor societies sustained a 
small loss. 
Send offerings today, if it is all ready, to 
F. M. Rarns, Secretary, 
Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GREAT GAINS IN CHURCH EXTENSION RECEIPTS 


The Million Dollar Mark in Sight. 


From Oct. 1, 1911, to March 4, 1912, the 
Church Extension Board has« received $49,- 
244.90 of new receipts. This is within $10,- 
823.50 of the total receipts of last year, the 
total receipts of the last year being $60,- 
068.40. This is a gain of $25,192.59 over 
the same period last year. This brings the 
fund up to $940,017.49, which means that 
we have $60,000 to get to reach the million 
dollar mark by the close of 1912. 

Of the above amount $8,513.39 came from 
the churches, which is a gain of $1,201.00 
over last year for the same period. There 
is also an increase in the number of con- 
tributing churches. 

Since our last report our board has re- 
ceived the following gifts on the Annuity 
Plan: $2,000 from one friend in Illinois, and 
$3,000 from another; $500 from one friend 
in Missouri and $1,000 from another. ‘lhe 
board also received $5,000 from two good 
friends of Church Extension in California. 
The board has received a $10,000 gift from a 
good preacher friend of Church Extension, in 
Missouri. This makes 326 gifts on the An- 
nuity Plan, and there is now $338,216.13 in 
the Annuity Fund. Our Annuity Fund has 
helped to build, up to March 1, 194 church 
buildings. 

During the month the following loans have 
been closed: Burlington, Colo., $1,000 from 


the Annuity Fund; Hennessey, Okla., $1,500 
from the Annuity Fund; Palouse, Wash., 
$3,500 from Annuity Fund and Jefferson, Ga., 
$1,500 from Dr. J. W. Gill fund. 

The applications for help are still pouring 
in. During the month of February there 
were twenty-nine appeals, as follows: Green- 
up, Ill.; Anthony, Kans.; Baldwin, Ga.; 
Seotts Blub, Nebr.; Springfield, Ga.; Worth, 
Mo.; St. Albans, W. Va.; Alba, Mo.; Corn- 
ing, Calif.; Randle, Wash.; Toledo, Ohio, 
Norwood Ave. Church; Belpre, Kans.; Fair- 
view, (Ckla.; Grinels, Va.; Dallas, Tex., 
South Side Church; Pittsburg, Pa., Sheraden 
Church; Cedartown, Ga., Buchanan Church: 
Galax, Va.; Louisville, Ky., Flora Heights 
Church; E. Liberty, O.; Culdesac, Ida.; Ba- 
kersfield, Calif.; Snyder, Okla.; Battleground, 
Wash.; Malabar, Fla.; Barberton, 0.; Se- 
attle, Wash., University Place Church; Mon- 
go, Ind.; Moorehead, Ky. 


The ambition of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension this year is to reach the Million, if 
possible, by the time of the Louisville con- 
vention and not later than the close of 1912. 

All remittances should be sent to G. W. 
Muckley, Cor. Sec., 603 New England Bldg, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Great Premium Offer 


in connection with 


The Gospel of the Kingdom 


BY JOSIAH STRONG 


The Lessons in Social Christianity, published monthly by The New Christian Century Co.,are now used by hundreds ot 
classes throughout the country. The subscription price, 50 cents per year, brings them within the reach of all members 


We believe the message they contain should be heard by every Bible, Adult Sunday School, or Y. M. C. A. Class, and 
To this end, and to repay somewhat the work of organizing classes, we offer 


FREE 
To Any Minister or Layman 


who organizes a new class, or induces a class already organized, to take up these studies, and who secures 


50 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS OR OVER 


One cloth-bound copy of The New 


Encyclopedia of Social Reform ' 
Edited by W. D. P. BLISS 
“A perfect mine of information.”—Dr. ALBERT SHAW, Editor “Review of Reviews.” 


This is a great chance for you to get the most authoritative treasury of social facts and forces extant—and without 
costing you a cent. Remember The Gospel of the Kingdom is only 50 cents a year—it really does not cost so much as is 
usually paid for Sunday School quarterlies. And it comes fresh every month. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 700 East 40th Street, Chicago 
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Social Survey 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 

















A Commission on the Unemployed 

The unemployed in Chicago this winter are reported to be an 
army of 125,000 men. This is the group of unemployed withont 
resources and does not include the “idle rich.” 
been appointed in Chicago to study this problem of unemployment. 
The commission will first endeavor to ascertain whether the number 
of unemployed without resources really is so great as reported 
and then study causes and remedies. The newspapers after the 


last snow storm advertised for men to help in clearing away the 


A commission has 


The transportation companies were not able to secure men 
This placed some doubt upon 


snow. 
enough at that emergency season. 
the accuracy of our statistics in the matter of unemployment. 

Unemployment results from social change. The wants of the 
American people are fickle and in any given year some trades 
will be rushed and others slack. Since a man cannot change trades 
involving skill in a single summer, those in the slack trades suffer 
hardship. Also some communities are hunting for men while others 
have a considerable number of the unemployed. 

One of the remedies for unemployment that has been proposed 
has been to have a federal bureau transport laborers to the sections 
where they are needed. Just now there is a brisk demand for 
The farms were never yielding such good returns 
Perhaps we should help solve the problem of 


farm laborers. 
for labor invested. 
unemployment in part if some of the idle men in Chicago were 


sent to the farms where their labor is in demand. 


The Church in Politics , 

To propose that the church go into politics is the most unpopular 
of all suggestion today. We at once think of the Mormon octopus 
with its control of railroads and senators, more political today 
than any other church in America. We think of the next ecclesiasti- 
cal power in polities, the Roman church, which manages to get our 
department of state to attend masses and secures the appointment 
of nuns in the Indian schools. We propose that the church shall 
go into polities but in no such reprehensible way as this. 

The church Brotherhood or men’s club is the place to awaken civic 
interest. Partisan issues should be barred, but here is the place to 
awaken a conscience on the duty of going to primaries and elections 
with the Christian vote. The corruption of municipal politics is 
largely due to the stay-at-home vote which is the decent vote. When 
the men of the church become educated in political conscience, we 
may trust them to vote what party ticket they please, for we shall 
be sure that they shall carry into politics what has been so 


notoriously lacking, honesty. 


Shall Preachers Unionize? 


This question is sometimes asked facetiously when the needs of 
the ministry are presented. Few, however, realize that the world 
is facing a serious problem in reference to its religious leaders. 
Both England and America report a decline in ministerial students. 
It is becoming more and more difficult for the church to find men 
of sufficient calibre to carry on her work. Yet never before was 
there such a growing appreciation of the social function of religion. 
Some social students make religion the inevitable prop of the social 
order. All agree in assigning to the church a place of leadership 
in cultivating the sympathy and brotherliness upon which a higher 
society must rest. Yet most communities are now paying their 
carpenters more than they are paying the ministers. 

Some would say that this is right since the ministry is not a 
While the 
minister is not usually a money-seeker, he has the right to the 
He is asked to dress himself and family better 


money-making profession, but men go into it to to good. 


tools for his work. 
than the carpenter does and has suggestions at times from well- 
meaning people about keeping up to the times in dress. He leads 
in the giving of his church, giving away more than some men with 
many times his income. He must buy expensive books and maga- 
zines, go to the conventions, and in the cities attend no end of 
All this after he has 


invested time and money in an education superior to that of the 


lunches, or not be in touch with his world. 


everage lawyer or doctor. 

Altruism is a beautiful thing but the minister has a right to a 
chance to educate his children. He has a right to some other fate 
The ministers who have quit 


and gone into business have in many cases done so that they might 


for his old age than the poor-house. 
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fulfil their duty to the family. To quit is not different than to 
go on a strike. We are face to face with a ministerial strike now 
in the hundreds of men leaving the ministry. That a generation 
with luxuries never before known in the history of the world should 
treat its ministry in this way is well-nigh unbelievable. We are 
not in favor of the ministerial strike nor of a ministerial union 
with wage scale and hours, attractive as the latter sounds, but 
we are in favor of social justice for the man of the cloth. He is 
a workman that needs not to be ashamed. He is a laborer that 
is worthy of his hire from every point of view. The average of 
six hundred dollars a year for the ministry of the United States 
needs to be doubled. 


Using the School House 

We have about a billion dollars invested in school buildings in 
this country. In days gone by it was difficult to get one of these 
buildings open for any other public use than the running of a school, 
It is true, in rural districts the school-houses have sometimes been 
used as churches but always with the hazard of some narrow-minded 
sectarian or blatant infidel objecting and terminating the arrange- 
ment. In the cities the school-houses have for the most part been 
locked except when the work of the school proper was going on. In 
a certain school we know in a medium sized city a ward school house 
has been opened up for the use of the community. One evening a 
week a dancing club uses the large hall of the building. The next a 
sewing club with volunteer instructors meets there. The following 
night is library night when you can either read in the building or 
play checkers as many of the older men do. On Thursday night there 
is a night school where sixty men and women immigrants are eagerly 
learning the rudiments of English. On Friday night an educational 
lecture is given free every week. On Sunday afternoon there is an 
address of some sort, often by a local minister. At none of these 
group meetings of the neighborhood is there any charge except for 
the dancing club. 

It is still further suggested that the school building be used as an 
election headquarters on election day, instead of the kind of place 
so often chosen. The enterprising principal who is developing the 
idea has many other projects which he will try as time goes along. 
On this program, the community becomes acquainted with the school 
people in a helpful way and a neighborhood which is too much di- 
vided on sectarian issues can meet together sometimes to hear a re- 
ligious talk when this would be impossible in any church, 

Our political and religious sectarianism has hopelessly divided 
many communities but the way to unity is to be found in this de- 
vice of making the school-house the symbol of the neighborhood’s 
unity. The unused buildings all over the land are a reproach to our 
intelligence. It occurs to the writer that in communities where there 
is a non-progressive school board, the local church might take to 
itself some of these functions. We have too often thought that in- 
stitutional church work meant gymnasiums and equipment. This 
public school we mention has no other equipment than a hall but 
does an enormous amount of “institutional church work.” In every 
community there is need of instruction, amusement and a larger 
neighborhood consciousness. 


Suffering in China 

While the world has been interested in the revolution in China, 
a famine of more than usually large proportion has been taking 
its toll of human life. The over-flow of some of the rivers is 
always accompanied with loss of property and loss of life. Last 
summer destruction flooded an area of fifty thousand square miles. 
devastated the crops in the valleys and brought three millions of 
people to the very door of starvation. A strong famine relief 
committtee was organized in China and President Taft has issued 
a proclamation asking for help for the people. The money will be 
used to furnish work to the able-bodied and relief to all others. 
Those who labor will be employed in the work of building up dykes 
that will prevent the rivers from destroying property in this way 
again. 

There will be no relief for the suffering people other than our 
gifts until the month of May, when the next crop will be harvested. 
Fifteen dollars will save a whole family from starvation owing 
A box party at the theater, 
many an unnecessary luxury of other sorts, should be given up 
In these days of reconstruction 
in China the time was never more propitious to impress upon the 


to the lower cost of living in China. 
that precious lives may be saved. 


minds of the Chinese an idea of the real spirit of our Christianity. 
Offerings for the relief fund may be sent to Mr. Orson Smith, 112 
W. Adams St., Chicago, where it will be receipted for and sent 
promptly to the field. This is the official agency chosen by the 
committee in China for the carrying out of the relief plans. 
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The Constant Wrestle with Human Nature 

The Living Church, (Episcopalian) furnishes an interesting essay 
on “The Church’s Greatest Peril,” which it declares to be “the lack 
of loyalty.” It shows how tenaciously human nature holds its own, 
and resists the attempt of every creed to mould it to its own form. 
How often have we heard some brother or more likely, some sister, 
say: “If only we had a beautiful service like the Episcopalians; if 
only we had such elaborate music; if we had the stateliness, the 
decorum, the reverence for God’s house, what wonders could we not 
accomplish!” But even our good neighbors, the Episcopalians, have 
their troubles, too, and while they may judge their members by 
a somewhat higher standard than the non-ritualistic churches, even 
so they make no secret of the fact that they constantly wrestle 
with human nature. The article referred to says, in part: 


One would suppose that those who had been made by their bap- 
tism, members of the church, and whose associations have been with 
its services from childhood, would grow up with a sincere love and 
appreciation for it. One would also suppose that the clergy would 
do their utmost to foster such love and appreciation. But is this so? 
Undoubtedly it is in many cases. But in many, many more it is 
not. “I’d rather go down to the Congregational Sunday-school; 
they have something going on there, but Mamma won’t let me,” said 
one girl of fourteen to a visitor. “I didn’t like the service this 
morning a bit, either,” she said. The visitor, a well-trained church- 
woman, said: “Do you know why you didn’t find the service inter- 
esting? It was because you took no part in it. If you had taken 
your prayer book and joined in the service, you would have found 
a great deal in it.” The girl gave an impatient flirt to her shoulders 
and evidently thought her companion a bore. But it was due to a 
lack of positive training. 

All of which sounds perfectly familiar to us. Those conditions do 
not belong exclusively to the Episcopal church, we are sorry to say. 
For our awn peace of mind, we wish some church had a monopoly on 
them, but that would be an unchristian wish. It takes more than 
Episcopacy or Methodism, or any other ism to triumph over human 


nature. 


Great Problems for Methodists 


The approaching eonference of the Methodist church in May is 
exciting much interest in that body. It convenes once in four years, 
and will be composed of eight hundred delegates. They represent 
three and one-half million Methodists. The conference will elect 
several new bishops and elect the secretaries of the missionary and 
benevolent boards, editors of denominational papers, and managers 
of large publishing and Sunday-school interests. Here are some of 
the problems they will deal with: 

“Shall Methodist bishops be made diocesan?” Shall there be a 
time limit to Methodist pastorates?” “Shall there be a Supreme 
Court of Methodism?” “Shall the official attitude of Methodism to- 
ward popular amusements be changed?” “Shall there be any credal 
> “Shall there be organic union of Methodist bodies, in- 
“Shall laymen have a voice in 
“The 


change ?” 
volving twenty millions of people?” 
annual conferences that station all preachers for the year?” 
possibilities of the rural churches and how to attain them.” 
There will be consideration of such subjects as temperance, peace 
and war, marriage and divorce, labor and capital, and other live 


issues of our day. 


The Index Expurgatorius 

Rome has many ways of suppressing heresy, which is to say sup- 
pressing thought. If Rome’s war on progress in earlier days had suc- 
ceeded, we should not have been far removed even now from the 
conditions of the Middle Ages. To her eyes, the world would have 
worn the sullen aspect of the winter’s sky. But the human mind 
could not be suppressed, notwithstanding the terrible power of Rome, 
and light broke through the dark clouds. Heresy is not a good thing, 
but we cannot always be sure that heresy is not genius, and that 
the martyr is not a true prophet. Therefore it is better to harbor 
a heretic that a prophet might not be destroyed, and to risk a new 
doctrine in the hope that possibly it may change our civilization for 
the better. 

Even Rome’s infallibility could not prevent her from committing 
binnders, to use a mild term, for which her friends are now apologiz- 
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ing. Her infallible theology has often been exchanged for the teach- 
ing of the heretic. The pope who could not err is buried and for- 
gotten; the heretic who championed error is not only among the im- 
mortals, but he sits at the fireside of scholar and peasant alike. 
Some forms of Protestantism are not much better than Rome in 
this matter of arraigning the heretic. 

The Protestant is horrified at the cruelty of Rome, but he pro- 
ceeds to do precisély what Rome has done, minus fire and dungeon. 
The forms of punishment have been changed, thanks to the age, and 
not to the heresy hunter; the spirit of Rome survives. In Rome, 
learning pronounced judgment on the theology of the accused; in 
Protestantism, it is too often that ignorance pronounces the judg- 
ment. But there is no sure guardian of the faith among faithful 
men on whom we can depend for the final word; no Holy Father to 
pronounce unerring judgment except Father Time. We can trust 
him for the verdict from which there will be no appeal. 

So with the end in view of protecting the age from the aggressions 
of the heretic, the Congregation of the Index, on January 29, placed 
upon the Index Expurgatorius three dangerous books: “Letters to 
His Holiness Pius X”, published in Chicago in 1910; “The History of 
Modernism in New England,” published in Boston in 1911; and Mon- 
signor Duchesne’s “Ancient History of the Church.” 

Since there are no penalties attached, and publishers cannot be 
prevented from selling to those who will buy, and since the books 
are now thrust into notice, it is likely that the thunders of the Vat- 
ican will only help forward the disintegrating process for the best 
ends which its prohibitions were intended to arrest. 








—Since his return to London, Dr. Reginald J. Campbell has been 
enjoying good health, despite reports to the contrary. He was de- 
lighted with his American tour of three months, his sharpest crit- 
icisms being reserved for our newspaper reporters. It is understood 
that in the absence of short hand facilities, the reporter is at lib- 
erty to draw on his imagination for facts. Dr. Campbell must have 
felt that David’s sweeping statement, “All men are liars,’ should 
be allowed to stand. But public men in America have learned to 
appraise the reporter at his proper value. For him we have another 
Scripture which meets the demands of the case without the exercise 
of severity. When we read what the reporters say of us we seek 
relief in the prophet’s “Who hath believed our report!” 


—President Taft, Ambassador Bryce, and Editor J. A. Macdonald, 
of Toronto, will speak together on International Night at the Chris- 
tian Conservation Congress of the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment, New York City, April 19-24. Upon a succeeding night, Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan and William T. Ellis will share the theme 
of America’s foreign influence. Archdeacon Madden, of Liverpool; 
Bishop Greer, Bishop William McDowell, Fred B, Smith, John R. 
Mott, J. Campbell White, Robert E. Speer, Booker T. Washington 
and ex-Governor Northern, of Georgia, are among the distinguished 
speculation has become current as to the sources whence his $6,000 
country in the Men and Religion campaigns will also be heard. 


—At last a successor ‘to Dr. Jowett has been found for Carrs 
Lane Chapel, Birmingham, in the Rev. Sydney M. Berry, son of 
the late Charles A. Berry, who twenty-five years ago was called to 
succeed Henry Ward Beecher. The famous call “made” Berry, and 
there are those who say the Birmingham call will make the son. 
It is said that he will accept. 


-——Since Dr. Len Broughton has decided to go to London some 
speculation has become current as to the sources whence his $6,000 
stipend is to come. It is said that the congregation is unable to 
meet such an obligation. Possibly, the Doctor will take a hand in 
financing the church himself, as he has done such things before. 


—Dr. J. H. Jowett has asked the ushers not to put any more 
“No Room” signs at the door of the church on Sunday morning. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the church is full he thinks that 
such a sign does not look well on a church. It must be admitted 


that they are not common on churches. 


—Stillman Institute, the training school maintained by the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church for the education of colored ministers, has 
received an endowment of $40,000 through the will of the late 
Charles Birthright, a wealthy colored man of Clarkton, Missouri. 


—It is reported from London that Dr, A. C. Dixon is succeeding. 
beyond all expeetations in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. The old 
days are being lived ever again when the voice of Charles H. Spur- 
geon was one of the mightiest in the land. 
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As Individual Members: Our Duty 


The church of Jesus Christ ought to be the most democratic 
institution on the face of the earth. Its Founder.taught his dis- 
ciples to call one another brethren and to live together as the 
children of one Father. We have had many battles against eccle- 
siastical tyrants and doubtless there are other battles of the same 
sort to be fought. The church, however, suffers more from the 
deadening indifference of the many than from the tyranny of the 
few. Intelligent and alert disciples of Jesus can dispose of self- 
appointed leaders at pleasure. Modest and consecrated leadership 
is helpless in the presence of a mass of ignorance and indifference. 

Membership in the church was regarded seriously by the early 
Christians. They felt their “endless debt. to other men.” Their 
faith was at home in human society. The church was a mutual 
improvement association. The true temple of God was a group of 
believers. In such a temple the forgiveness of God acquired a mean- 
ing and the comfort of the Spirit became real. The exile for the 
word of God and the testimony of Jesus lived in spirit with his 
brethren. He saw a nobler society in which men would be allowed 
to live in peace and he believed that he was one of the builders 
of this new society. He chose to suffer affliction that he might 
leave to those who came after him a heritage of faith. 

In view of the mercies of God already bestowed upon Jew 
and Gentile or waiting to be bestowed in greater abundance when 
men were willing to receive them, Paul exhorted his readers to 
deliver themselves over entirely to the service of God. This re- 
quired a detachment from the purely temporal, and a moral refor- 
mation. The will of God was to be the standard for the believer. 
Conformity to passing fashions of thought and conduct was to be 
rejected by one who wished to live a genuine life. That whieh 
is behind all changes was sought by the Christian. In this he 
found peace and joy. That we are in the church to empnasize 
the importance of living the eternal life here and now should be 
kept constantly before us. To judge the present moment by its 
relation to the whole of experience is necessary to a life of reason. 

The church is a place where valuable experiences are exchanged. 
Every honest worker accumulates knowledge which he ought to 
share with others. In the church the experiences of all sorts and 
conditions of men should receive consideration. We forget our 
lemocracy when we listen to none except those who have ac- 
quired riches or fame or learning. The kind of wisdom we need 
may be just the kind the prominent citizen does not possess. Free 
interchange of ideas cures deceit and prejudice. We have an 
abundance of occupational vanity and narrowness. Every occu- 
pation gives prominence to a certain group of ideas. It is easy 
for those engaged in an occupation to fall into the habit of think- 
ing that the group of ideas with which they have been made 
familiar is the only group entitled to the respect of sensible men. 
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“What kind of chureh would my church be, if every member 
were just like me.” This implies that all church members are not 
of one kind. It is interesting and profitable to consider the eop. 
tribution which each type of member makes to the success or 
failure of the church. The man who demands strict obedience to 
his orders is known in most churches. He does not consult the 
consciences of his brethren. As for their feelings, they have no 
right to possess any that run counter to his wishes. It is not 
always an elder or deacon or preacher who aspires to the office 
of dictator. It may be some one who refuses to assist in any en- 
terprise unless he can have his whims honored. The critic js 
often in the seat of the scornful. He demands perfection of the 
sermon, in thought, diction, and style. He has no sympathy for 
those who blunder. He is more anxious to vindicate his claim to 
omniscience than he is that souls be fed on the bread of life. 
Hence he hastens to tell those who have derived benefit from « 
sermon that they ought to have found no food in it because it 
was faulty in arrangement. Over against the critic we place the 
one who is perfectly satisfied with things as they are or who, if he 
is not satisfied, does not think it is worth while to strive for better 
things. This person objects to a surgical operation because there 
is risk involved. He prefers actual evil to possible good. [Mid- 
week Service, March 20. Rom. 12:1-13.] S. J. 


Into the Depths 


A LENTEN StTvpy. 

The reader of the two narratives of our Lord’s temptation, given 
in the first and third Gospels, is sure to be haunted by the desire 
to know how the evangelists learned the facts. Jesus was alone 
in the wilderness. Indeed he had as yet made no choice of friends 
or followers in the ministry upon which he was entering. There 
was no one either to know or report the incidents of the Forty 
Days. Only as Jesus made known his experiences in that significant 
period of his life could they have been known at all. We must sup- 
pose that at some moment well on in his three-years career as a 
public tacher, Jesus took the disciples into his confidence regarding 
the days of deep trial through which he passed immediately after 
his visit to John’s gathering of the people at the Jordan. 

* . * 

The days of vision, confidence and exultation passed. Absorbed 
in the contemplation of his opportunity and equipment the customary 
needs of the body were forgotten. The fasting of those days in 
the hills was no formal and imposed self-denial. It was the in- 
evitable result of our Lord’s profound surrender to the high ideals 
of his new ministry, which left him indifferent to the call of the 
flesh. While that mood of passionate commitment to the exalted 
themes of the Kingdom of God was upon him, there could be no 
time for the intrusion of lesser urgings. 

. * o 

But the body has its claims, and hunger came at last, and with it 
the weakness which long abstinence brings. And with the hunger, 
clamorous and insistent, and the weakness, baffling and overpower- 
ing, came the decline of confidence, the wavering of courage, the dim- 
ming of vision and the menace of doubt. It has ever been after 
this manner with the saints. The wrestlings with depression, des- 
pair and temptation have always followed the times of most contfi- 
dent and enthusiastic hope. When the body is weak and the vital 
powers run low, then the black images of doubt and defeat crowd 
upon the soul. The cavern of temptation is always underneath the 
hill-top of the most confident faith. The powers of darkness wait 
ever upon the reaction from moods of optimism and enthusiasm. 

** * 

It was in the guise of doubt and question that the temptation 
came. That the trial of soul through which Jesus passed should 
take the form of a personal tempter in the narrative would be ex- 
pected. The Jews of that age believed that over against the power 
of God there stood a dark antagonist, ready to thwart the designs 
of the kingdom of heaven whenever possible. Whence this doctrine 
of dualism had come it would be difficult to say. But it was a part 
of the accepted theology, and it would have been well-nigh impossible 
for Jesus to relate the fact of the temptation or for the disciples 
to conceive it in other than a personal form. 

* * * 

It is not the representations of a personal devil, a pinnacle o! 
the temple or a mountain height from which all the dominions of the 
world could be seen, that have significance for the student of the 
temptation. These are the figures of speech, by which the sem- 
blance of reality was given to the struggle through which Jesus 
passed in those days when he was deciding the most momentous 
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questions of his life. One need not doubt the presence and the 
power of vindictive and’ scoffing evil in the world, even if the forms 
of speech current among the Jews of that century no longer have 
convincing force with the world of our time. The strength of evil 
is not less great that it resides in the human will allured by lesser 
good or by positive incitements to wrong, rather than in the per- 
gon of a denomiacal antagonist of God. 
a * * 

And the fact of the temptation is not to be diluted or waved aside 
with the assumption that this scene of the wilderness was only a 
sort of pageant in the life of Jesus, a dramatic representation of those 
temptations which are common to the soul of man. The theologies 
of the past have too much inclined to the belief that Jesus was in- 
capable of sin or of temptation. Therefore the narrative of his 
struggle in the wilderness becomes only an unreal dramatization ot 
the colloquy between good and evil, which occurs in the lives of all 
save the Christ himself. But the truth is far deeper than this super- 
It was not that Jesus was incapable of sin, 
The “non passe peccare” of 


ficial view perceives. 
but rather that he was able to resist it. 
the school men needs to be changed into the “posse non peccare” of 
a more careful study of the nature of our Lord. The writer of the 
ook of Hebrews affirms truly that “He was tempted in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin,” and the fact of temptation involves 
ilways the surge of sin upon the soul, which however Jesus was able 


triumphantly to resist. 


- * * 
‘ 


rhe temptation came to him, as to most men of high purpose and 
consecrated life, in the form of doubt and question. “If thou be 
the son of God,” was the manner of its approach. How could he be 
sure that the call at the Jordan was real and trustworthy? Might 
not his own deep devotion to the program of the kingdom of God 
ave misled him into a confidence which now seemed unjustified in 
the moment of reaction and weakness? How could he be sure that 
he was either the chosen of God or the one beloved beyond all oth- 
ers’ Still further, how could he have the audacity to assume the 
attitude of a leader of his people when so many had failed, and 
the obstacles in the way of such a ministry seemed so mountainous 
ind insuperable? In the earlier days of his tarrying among the 
hills all had seemed fair and easy. Now one 
by one the difficulties arose before him un- 
til his task seemed inconceivably difficult. 
What hop 


those 


was there that he could realize 
crass messianic expectations of the 
Was it imaginable that the pro 
which the 


had committed themselves was capable ot 


nation ? 
gram to Pharisees and Scribes 
realization at all, much less by his effort? 


Could he consent for a moment to make 
compromise of his high purposes with those 
dreams of emancipation which 


political 
were the dominant conception of the mes 
What 
credentials could he present to his people 
that should in 
of the 
claim? And as to the world beyond the 


sianic task in the popular mind? 


any manner convince them 


righteousness and validity of his 


frontiers of Judaism, how was it possible 


to conceive of himself as successful in that 
ministry of leadership and regeneration 
which afl the 


to depend? 
* * @ 
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hunger and at the same reassure his faith in himself. 


miracles as 
would satisfy his 
Why should 
he not win the confidence of his people by some striking act of powr? 
He could dazzle their imaginations by a thrilling disclosure of that 
wonder-working potency which prophets and heroes in the past had 
put forth according to tradition? Could he not thus satisfy both 
To allay his own questioning and to give 
And then how to win the 


himself and his people ? 
them assurance was alike worth while. 
world. 


Was it possible by holding fast to his own high ideals to 
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American Home Missionary leaders of fico-operation. 


pose of eliminating the waste due 
From left to right those sitting are: 
and Hubert C. Herring of the Congregational church. 
Baptist church, I. N. McCash of the church of Disciples, and J. E. McAfee of the 
Presbyterian church. 
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make way with that morbid and selfish generation, intent upon 
worldly interpretations of the messianic hope? Must he not choose 
between some acceptance of the views of the Scribes and party lead- 
ers with at least the hope of measured success, and his own uncom- 
promising standards of moral and religious exactitude, with the 
danger that his plans would fail at the last? 

7 * * 

And thus the doubts and questionings came in like a black flood 
upon the soul of Jesus in these oppressive days of his temptation. 
One may doubt that he could be allured to the more common forms 
of evil, “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes and the pride 
of life.” Perhaps it is this fact that has led many commentators 
to regard the scene of the temptation as scareely more than an 
effort to ascribe to our Lord in some dramatic way the usual ex- 
periences of humanity, and to affirm in this way his likeness to his 
brethren. But viewed in the light of his own past experiences and 
the circumstances in which he was placed it is not difficult to 
understand that the temptation was one of the most agonizing ex- 
periences through which Jesus was called to pass in the entire cycle 
of his days. It searched out every motive and purpose of his soul. 
It was the supreme moment of choice between the higher and the 
lesser good. In the light of that experience Jesus becomes the 
supreme example of resistance to temptation, not of the gross and 
repulsive kind, but temptation that presents itself in attractive and 
almost convincing forms, and wins the will to a fatal choice by the 
show of seeming good, 

7 * ° 

The struggle was not momentary nor easily passed. There were 

days and nights of agonized weighing of the issues. The outcome 


was still in doubt. The victory was yet to be won. 


An Indiscreet and Humiliating Course 
Profound regret is felt in many quarters of the brotherhood at 
the position taken by the Church Extension and American Society 
rhe 


These officers insisted upon the publication of 


officers with reference to six affirmations recently published by 
Christian Century. 
their protests against the use of their names in connection with these 


theses although their names had been absolutely withdrawn by us. 





From left to right those sittin 
a “survey” of western and northwestern cities, villages and country places for the pur- 
to sectarianism, and facilitating interdenominational 
Ward Platt of the Methodist church, 


Those standing are: L. C. Barnes 


Their course in so doing is now plainly seen by all to have been 
short-sighted, indiscreet and humiliating. 

These officials are now receiving credit (?) in the paper in which 
their statements were published for the very thing they protest 
against. The Christian Standard interprets them to the brother- 
hood as having repudiated the six affirmations, in spite of the fact 
that their protests are not directed against the affirmations at all, 


but against being “lined up” on either side of a controversy, But 
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the Cincinnati paper has sounded a trumpet blast for what it calls 
a “line up” of those who oppose these affirmations, and shrewdly 
enough it sets down these two societies and their officials as its 
first and most significant recruits. Manifestly they would have 
fared better, if they were truly sincere in wishing to keep out of 
controversy, had they left their case in our hands, 

The Christian Century did the magnanimous thing in withdraw- 
ing their names as soon as it saw there would be any sort of con- 
troversy. Once out, they should have stayed out as the Foreign 
Society and C. W. B. M. have done. But they have forced them- 
selves into it! They insist upon taking sides! They are now being 
patted on the back by those who deny that Presbyterians and others 
are Christians. Their indiscreet move has placed their societies be- 
fore the Christian world as denying the Christian status of all ex- 
cept immersed believers and immersionist churches, 

Does Dr. McCash wish the American Society to be so regarded? 
Does he wish his own personal attitude to be so interpreted? By in- 
sisting upon the publication of a protest against a statement that 
had been absolutely withdrawn he has played into the hands of 
those who are making it appear that the Disciples regard Metho- 
dist converts on the mission field as “unbaptized heathen, enrolled 
by denominational missionaries.” 

Dr. MeCash recently participated in a “survey” of western mission 
fields. Four secretaries of other American missionary societies— 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist and Baptist—made up 
the joint board of investigators. An interesting account of this 
great undertaking—involving thousands of miles of travel, long 
absence from his office, the expenditure of a large sum of money to 
defray expenses, to say nothing of his own personal effort—-was 
contributed to The Christian Century by Dr. McCash. 

Who were these men with whom Dr. McCash participated in a 
discussion of the enterprise of taking America for Christ? Were 
they Christians, members of the Church of Christ,and therefore not 
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without baptism? Or were they unbaptized worldlings enrolled by 
organizations which have no right to be called churches of Christ? 
Dr. McCash’s statement has put himself and the American Society 
on the side of those who are contending loudly against the recog- 
nition of the Christian status of his confreres in this “survey.” 

But if these denominational leaders had known that Dr. McCash 
and the society he represented regarded them as unbaptized out- 
siders would they have asked him to sit with them on equal terms 
in such a conference? And if he and his society hold them and their 
churches as non-Christian, what right had he to compromise the 
Church of Christ by discussing with them questions of comity, fed- 
eration, overlapping, ete. ? 

Clearly the American Society in its practice agrees with The 
Christian Century’s affirmations concerning the Christian status of 
these brethren and their churches. But the secretaries have given aid 
and comfort to the opponents of these catholic convictions of our 
hearts. Dr. MeCash’s final insistence upon the publication of ms 
protest was an evident effort to escape the inquisition threatened 
by the Christian Standard. But the Disciples have long since reached 
the point where they emphatically disapprove of any of their ser- 
vants truckling to this sinister power. They wish their societies 
and secretaries to avoid every appearance of purchasing, at even the 
slightest cost, the favor of that newspaper. It is a high price that 
has been paid for the flattery the secretaries are now receiving. 

The presence of the American Society and its secretaries in the 
camp of those who have betrayed and are still betraying both the 
plea and the sacred missionary interests of the Disciples is not a 
pleasing spectacle to those who created the Society and whose ser- 
vants its secretaries are. 

Dr. McCash owes it to his brethren to extricate himself and his 
great enterprise from the trap into which The Christian Century 
would have effectually prevented his falling. 


The F light ‘Toward Anti-ism 


I am so deeply moved by the representation of the Disciples’ 
convictions by I. J. Spencer and Z. T. Sweeney which I affirm are 
at war with all the history and tradition of our intelligent lead- 
ers from Alexander 
Campbell until now, 
that I am constrained 
to write again in the 
hope of helping to re- 
lieve us all from the 
shame and _ humilia- 
tion that have fallen 
upon us, I repeat 
what I said in a for- 
mer article, that no 
issue has arisen in 
twenty-five years com- 
parable in possibilities 
for evil to that thrust 
upon us by the asser- 
tions of Mr. Spencer 
and the several state- 
ments of dissent filed 
against the  affirma- 


tions of The Christian 





Century concerning 
our relations to those Rev. Ellis B. Barnes. 

whom we have always been taught to regard as the people of God. 
Whether or not they are correct, judged by the teaching of Alexander 
Campbell as found in the pages of the Memoirs by Dr. Richardson, 
we shall allow the reader to judge. Contrast the severe and un- 
charitable utterances which have recently appeared to the effect 
that Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregational churches are not 
churches of Christ, and their members not Christians, with this noble 
declaration of Mr. Campbell: 


So long as any man. woman or child declares his contidence in 
Jesus of Nazareth as God’s own Son, that he was delivered for our 
offences and raised again for our justitication—or, in other words, 
that Jesus is the Messiah, the Saviour of men—and so long as he 
exhibits a willingness to obey him in all things so far as his knowl- 
edge extends, so long will I receive him as a brother and treat him as 
such (Vol. 11, p. 134.) 


Let us hear Mr. Campbell once more: 


I labor to see sectarianism abolished and all Christians of every 
name united upon the one foundation upon which the Apostolic church 
was founded. To bring Baptists and pedo-baptists to this is my 
supreme aim. (Vol. 11, p. 135.) 

The dissenters claim that we and other immersed people are the 
only Christians; Mr. Campbell speaks of uniting all Christians of 
every name. Once more I ask, if there are no other Christians ex- 
cept those known as Disciples, how can there be Christian union? 
“All Christians of every name” says Mr. Campbell; “no Christians 
of any name save one,” says Mr. Spencer. Whose leadership shall 
we follow, whose teaching accept? I prefer Mr. Campbell’s. 

Here is a significant passage showing that Mr. Campbell had 
trouble in reconciling his views of baptism with his duty to the 
Christian people with whom he associated but with whom he hesi- 
tated to commune. Incidentally, there are in this passage seeds 
which grew into a violent controversy in Isaac Errett’s day, and to 
which we shall later refer. But while Mr. Campbell had his doubts 
at this time about communing with his brethren of various names, 
let us remember he always considered them as his brethren in the 
Lord; he never disfellowshipped them. Later in life, as this pas- 
sage shows, he was relieved from his difficulties, and entered fully 
into the communion service with those of God’s people everywhere 
as opportunity offered. Here is the passage from the pen of Dr. 
Richardson: 


Remembering the earnestness and faith in which the church at 
Brush Run sought to know and to do the will of God, while yet mis- 
taken in regard to baptism, his feelings led him to wish to have com- 
munion with any similar churches, though they might yet be pedo- 
baptist. Nevertheless, he remained fully satistied that the New Tes- 
tament presented baptism as “indispensably preceding” social com- 
munion in religious acts. Thus he was placed in a straight between 
his conviction on the one hand that there were saints of God in all 
parties, and, on the other, that obedience to the ordinances of the 
gospel was necessary to church membership. His feelings led him 
to recognize all as Christians who gave evidence of faith and piety, 
while his views of the gospel restricted him to formal communion 
with those only who had publicly professed to put on Christ in bap- 
tism. In practice he was governed exclusively by his conscientious 
convictions, and was often obliged to do violence to his feelings; nor 
was it until some years after that a somewhat different view of 
the subject finally relieved him from the practical difficulties of the 
communion question. (Vol. 11, p. 138.) 


Fortunately for us Mr. Campbell outgrew his difficulties with ref- 
erence to this subject. However great the perplexities of his mind 


he never failed to recognize as Christians all those whose lives gave 
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evidence of faith and piety. 

“About this time,” says Dr. Richardson, “a protracted discussion 
was carried on in the Harbinger in relation to the position of unim- 
mersed believers to the Christian Church. It became evident that 
a widespread conviction existed that the term could not, in its scrip- 
tural, legitimate and full sense, be applied to any except those who 
had been baptized into Christ according to the primitive model.” 

Notice the similarity of the language used by Mr. Spencer more 
“This writer [Mr. Spencer] does not believe 
‘that the Church of 
Christ’ in the normal, adequate, New Testament signification of the 
Church.” Well may we wonder at such a repetition of history, and 
stand aghast at the confusion of thought of one of our representa- 
tive men, occupying today precisely the same ground which those 
did in Mr. Campbell’s day whom he felt called upon to conciliate. 
And now Mr. Spencer is correcting The Christian Century for its 
representation of the position of the Disciples, and incidentally of 
the views of Mr. Campbell! Writing for the benefit of the Disciples 
who held these austere views, Dr. Richardson said: 


than fifty years later: 


members of these churches are members of 


Mr. Campbell admitting this urged, nevertheless, that the term 
had now come to be applied to the character, rather than, as in the 
beginning, to the state or profession of an individual, and that in 
this respect it might be employed, or that they who manifested the 
character of Christians, even though mistaken in regard to baptism, 
might be called at least disciples of Christ, as this designation was 
used in Scripture of those who were as yet imperfectly acquainted 
with the nature and institutions of the gospel. Among the reasons 
which led Mr. Campbell to give place to the discussion of the’ sub- 
ject at the time, he mentions several, such as that some professed 
Reformers “were too much addicted to denouncing the sects and 
representing them en masse as wholly anti-Christian and corrupt. 
(Vol. IT. pp- 435, 436.) 

This passage, intended to conciliate, is really a fine attempt at dodg- 
ing the issue. Both the practice and the logic survive to this day. 
How much better for us all if Mr. Campbell had come out squarely, 
as he did on every other occasion known to us, and affirmed his con-, 
viction that members of the surrounding churches were Christian, 
as he believed in his heart. Could anything be more unworthy of 
his principles or his powers than to concede to these exclusionists 
that our brethren in other churches called “disciples.” 
since “this designation was used in Scripture of those who were as 
yet imperfectly acquainted with the nature and institutions of the 
and to deny them the appellation “Christian.” The attempt 


‘ 


might be 


gospel,” 


at reconciling failed utterly, and resulted in embarrassing Mr. 
Campbell’s charitably disposed friends, we have no doubt. If that 


distinction had been accepted by either party to the controvere+ 
But the dis- 
have 


what seas of printer’s ink would have been saved! 
tinction died upon the page as it should have done. znd we 
met with it elsewhere in our literature. 

No Bible student will claim that Mr. Campbell’s definition of “dis- 
Think of the Saviour’s part- 


never 


ciple” has any warrant in Scripture. 


ing command. “Go make disciples of all the nations.” and ask our- 
selves whether there is any finer meaning in the name “Christian” 
than in “disciple.” When once Mr. Campbell committed himself to 
the charitable and tolerant view, all attempts at compromise with 
the severe school of interpretation failed. He found that there were 
no half-way houses in the world of truth when once a man takes to 
the open road, Either the people in question are Christians or they 
are not. Such modifiers as “scriptural, legitimate, and full sense.” 
are too often used as cities of refuge into which lame logic flees when 
hard pressed, to escape the terrific conclusions involved in the denial 
of Christian standing before God of honest and pious souls who may 
have erred unwittingly. Or they are side entrances to heaven at 
the end of the easy road of the uncovenanted mercies, by the grace 
of our “monstrous assumptions.” No, Mr. Campbell, if the people 
over whom the discussion was waged were “disciples,” they were 
“Christians,” according to every rule of logic and every page of 
Scripture known to us. 


Quoting Mr. Campbell, Dr. Richardson said: 


“These very zealous brethren,” continued he, “gave countenance 
to the popular clamor that we make baptism a savior and a pass- 
port to heaven, disparaging all the social and private virtues of the 
professing public.” (Vol. II, p. 436.) 


How could any assuming their position expect otherwise, then or 
now ? 


He gives another reason, says Dr. Richardson, that he had been 
accused of “aspiring to build up and head a party”—an impression 
which he desired to remove. He showed that from the beginning the 
Reformation had called upon the people of God among the different 
parties to come out from among them and unite upon the true and 
original “foundation upon which all Christians might form one com- 
munion,” and that in the Christian Baptist and the Harbinger he 
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had often expressed similar views. He regarded a conciliatory, 
meek and benevolent attitude on the part of the Reformers, not 
only the most comely and Christian-like, but the most successful in 
bringing men to understand the gospel.” (Vol. Il, p. 436.) 


“Mr. Campbell,” says Dr. Richardson, “showed that from the very 
beginning the Reformation had called upon the people of God among 
the different parties to come out from among them and unite upon 
the true and original foundation”. Mr. Spencer repudiates this 
position when he represents the Disciples, as holding the belief that 
the Church of Christ is limited to those who practice immersion at 
baptism. The members of these “different parties” are not members 
of the Church of Christ, says Mr. Spencer. Z, T, Sweeney and those 
who have dissented from The, Century’s affirmations appear to do 
the same. They think they are repudiating and exposing the here- 
sies of The Christian Century; their war is with the Restoration 
movement. They have either never known or have forgotten what 
the position of the Disciples in Mr. Campbell’s day, with reference to 
unimmersed Christians, was. They profess to represent the Dis- 
ciples; they misrepresent Alexander Campbell and Dr. Richardson. 
They identify themselves *with those to whom Mr, Campbell felt 
obliged to administer the rod of correction. They have aligned them- 
selves with that small fraternity of harsh interpreters who, had 
their counsels prevailed, would have reduced the Disciples to a hard- 
shell sect whose propaganda it would have been a Christian duty 
to ignore. 

“He regarded a conciliatory, meek and benevolent attitude” on 
the part of the Reformers, “not only the most comely and Chris- 
tian-like, but the most successful in bringing men to understand the 
gospel.” I fail to understand how any man who adopts such an at- 
titude could unchurch and unchristianize the major part of Chris- 
tendom simply because they had not been immersed! 


For the benefit of those Disciples who have renounced the posi- 
tion of Mr. Campbell on this matter of our relation to unimmersed 
Christians, and for the benefit of the newspapers which are wield- 
ing the big stick to browbeat college men, secretaries and pastors 
to join them in public repudiation as if such were an honorable pro- 
ceeding rather than an occasion for tears—I close this article with 
Alexander Campbell’s description of what he was in 1811, as sug- 
the reactionary 
world with the 
in the 


gesting what these brethren will be if they follow 
and unfeeling creed which they have flung to the 
confidence of victors. I cheerfully admit that they 
pharisaical stage of their history yet, but continuing in their present 
course there is no hope of escape. Read and ponder well, all ye who 
the Ishmael: 


are not 


have accepted rubrie of 


I was once so 
5 


I have tried the pharisaic plan and the monastic. 
straight that, like the Indian’s tree, ‘I leaned a little the other way. 
And however much I may be slandered now as seeking ‘popularity’ 
or a popular course, I have to rejoice that to my own satisfaction, 
as well as to others’, I proved that truth and not popularity was my 
object; for I was once so strict a separatist that I would neither pray 
nor sing praises with any one who was not as perfect as I sup- 
posed myself. In this most unpopular course I persisted until I 
discovered the mistake, and saw that on the principle embraced in 
my conduct there never could be a congregation or church upon the 
earth. (Christian Baptist, vol. IT, p. 137.) 

Here is food for reflection; and I trust that this wiil 
convince open-minded men that we have been sorely misrepresented 
by as good and great a man as I. J. Spencer, set in a false and 
humiliating light before our brethren of the Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Episcopal Let the brethren who 
have dissented be swift to undo the damage, as far as they are able, 
by affirming that the teaching of Mr. Campbell, and our own 
hundred years of history, as well as the Fatherhood of God compel 


essay 
. 


churches. 


us toacknowledge as brethren in Christ and in the Church of Christ 
all those who love and obey our Lord Jesus in sincerity, no matter 
if they have erred in the manner of being baptized. 

My glory is not that I acknowledge them; my hope is that they 
Their interpretations of the will of Christ— 
pedo-baptists and Baptists, have 


will acknowledge me. 
not ours, for we are too young 
made our Christianity the glory of the world. We have certainly 
been put in a ridiculous attitude by a few honored men, who in their 
haste to resist what they thought was a heresy have succeeded in 
involving us all in an absurdity. E..tis B. Barnes. 
Richmond Ky. 
—If God is a vital reality to us so that our life is in his life and 
our will is his will, and with our hand we hold his hand, then we 
know that God will lead us, and help us, and bless us, and bring us 
at last through whatever sorrows into his light and joy perpetual. 
And that faith will interpret all the days of the new year, begun, con- 
tinued and ended in the name of God.—George Hodges. 
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Editorial Table Talk 


A Periodical that Might Do Great Service 
There is more satisfaction in reading the current number of 

the Christian Union Library, the quarterly publication put out 

by the Disciples’ Commission on Christian Union, than any pre- 

















vious issue. This little periodical can be made to do great service 
to the cause of Christian wnity if big-visioned men are solicited 
to write. Nothing should be allowed to appear in its limited 
pages merely to fill space, nor out of mere compliment to an author. 
Dr. Ainslie, the chairman of the Commission, owes it to his breth- 
ren to exercise great independence in selecting his articles, and 
he should rigidly edit each issue. Every article that gets past 
the editor should make a positive contribution to the problem. 
It cannot be said that many articles printed hitherto have done so. 

In the current number, however, there are three great messages. 
Rev. J. Campbell Gibson, missionary to China and ex-moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly of England, voices the ap 
peal of the infant church of the Orient for a united church on the 
mission fields. It is a great word he speaks. Rev. Oliver Huckel 
of Baltimore, Congregational pastor, presents a comparative study 
of the Catholic and Evangelical ideals of the church. He pleads 
with Protestants to adopt the sacramental conception. One feels 
the grandeur and depth of his ideal, but cannot repress a criti- 
cism of the obscurantist form in which he puts the case. The 
statement is more emotional—albeit restrained—than lucid. No 
Christian message of greater importance than this of the sacra- 
mental character of the church is waiting to find voice today. But 
it cannot voice itself in the old theological terms. Meanwhile 
sociology stands waiting with categories which, were churchmen 
able to use them, would interpret the church to our day and il- 
lumine it with a richer meaning than ever the Catholic has 
dreamed of. 

Dr. W. T. Moore plucks the heart out of the Disciples’ plea for 
unity and flings it, like the heart of Bruce, into the midst of the 
divided camps of believers. This is one of Dr. Moore’s best con- 
tributions. He does not discuss details. He says the Disciples 
will wait outside the door while others discuss details and will 
accept whatever basis is agreed to. It is the Disciples’ historic 
proposal that Dr. Moore makes. It involves a conception of the 
mission of the Disciples which the growth of the denominational 
spirit in modern days has almost stifled. The Christian Board of 
Publication, St. Louis, or Dr. Peter Ainslie, Baltimore, will supply 


the periodical to all applicants. 


Official Newspapers 

Our Lutheran brethren like ourselves, are having a discussion over 
an official organ. In their case, the Observer has been too free with 
its criticisms of those who have been occupying the seats of the 
mighty. The Churchman (Episcopalian) passed into new hands re- 
cently because of some strictures made upon the vestrymen of Trin- 
ity church. it may afford us a crumb of comfort to know that we 
are not the only people who have a few thousand problems on hand. 
No people can escape the problems. The success of any people de- 
pends upon the manner in which they are handled. Christianity 
creates as many problems as it solves; all we need to settle any 
problem is time, and the spirit of Christ. This item from The Con- 
tinent will be of interest at this time: 


The last general session of the Lutheran General Synod appointed 
a committee to establish an official weekly paper for the church. 
The Lutheran Observer, which has been published by a private com- 
pany since 1831 in the interest of the denomination, has allowed 
in its columns at various times free criticism of some of the synod’s 
official actions. This, by a certain group of ecclesiastical leaders, 
has been held to be disloyal, and by persistent agitation they have 
finally pushed through a plan which aims to establish an organ 
that, being under official control, will always echo the synod and 
refuse all contributed articles dissenting from positions to which 
that body has given sanction. The committee was instructed first to 
buy out The Lutheran Observer, but when it made the effort, the 
subscribers of that paper protested so vehemently that its directors 
refused to consent to any change. In consequence, the committee 
is now going ahead to put in the field a rival to The Observer, and 
it calls upon all the pastors to support the official undertaking. 
Many of them, however, as well as a great proportion of the laymen 
of the church, believe as much in a free press for the advancement of 
the church as for the health of the state. and there are many signs 
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? 
that the appearance of the new journal will create deep and bitter 
dissension among the General Synod’s constituents. 








—The campaign for equal suffrage goes forward in,many parts 
of the western world. In America the sentiment in favor of woman 
suffrage has rapidly increased, and probably it is only a matter 
of time until the principle will prevail in most if not all of the 
states. The women of the United States have conducted their 
campaign with tact, courage and dignity. Very little sentiment 
has deveioped in favor of the more militant methods pursued by 
English suffragists. The violence to which some of the English 
women have resorted has been the most serious obstacle to the 
prevalence of favorable opinion. There might be some justification 
for the interruption of political meetings with cries of “votes for 
women,” but when resort is had to violence, such as the wanton 
destruction of property by the breaking of shop windows, the small 
number of women resorting to such fanatical and unjustifiable 
actions brings discredit not only on the ‘great body of law abiding 
English suffragists, but on the cause of equal suffrage throughout 
the world. No principle ever wins by resort to hoodlumism, least 
of all one in which the interests of womanhood, the most sensitive 
and delicate interests in the world, are involved. The cause of 
equal suffrage will win in spite of the injuries inflicted upon it 
by the ill-advised actions of a few wrong-headed leaders. But 
it is unfortunate that such episodes as have marred the campaign 
for equal suffrage in England should have occurred. 


Mr. Hanecy, counsel for Mr. Lorimer in the latter’s effort to re- 
tain his place in the United States Senate, has made every effort to 
win tolerance for his client by the claim that he was the victim 
ef popular prejudice and newspaper persecution. In his summary 
ef the second investigation recently completed in Washington he 
likens his blonde employer to the great historic martyrs, including 
John Huss, Savonarola, Joan of Arc, Charles I and the Puritan 
sufferers. These he affirms were the victims of popular misunder- 
standing and hatred, and this he insists is the misfortune of Mr. 
Lorimer. Indeed, he has not scrupled to include a holier name than 
that of any of the martyrs in his list of those similarly placed 
to the malodorous senator. But Mr. Hanecy’s knowledge of history 
plays him false. With the exception of Charles I, a most unfortunate 
instance for his purpose, those who have suffered as martyrs in his 
list were brought to their death not by public disapproval but by 
the fanaticism and violence of a small group actuated by partisan 
bias or mob fury. In every instance the great body of public 
opinion was entirely with the sufferer. And this is precisely where 
Mr. Lorimer’s case breaks down. “His friends are the men who 
for personal reasons or because of political or commercial advantage 
have espoused his cause. The almost universal popular sentiment 
is one of emphatic condemnation of the man and all he represents 
in American public life. 


—It will be remembered that the Vice Commission of this city, 
appointed by the Mayor, issued its report in a volume of nearly 
four hundred pages a year ago. That report was sent out to public 
libraries, institutions of education, public officials, reform organiza- 
tions, and persons who made request for copies, until the entire 
ten thousand volumes published in two editions were exhausted. 
For a time some of these volumes were held up by the postal 
department while the question of their transmission through the 
mails was under consideration, but later they were permitted to 
go through without further objection. Almost as many additional 
requests have been received by the Commission since the supply 
was exhausted, and the problem of securing funds to issue another 
edition is now under consideration by the Commission, which since 
its report has continued its existence in an unofficial but chartered 
capacity for the furtherance of the causes to which it directed 
public attention in its report. 


—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who announced a few days ago that 
he had completed his two years’ campaign to abolish “white slavery,” 
will turn his attention to establishing a “bureau of criminalistic 
research.” The bureau will aim at the improvement and ultimate 
reformation of the conditions under which women convicted in the 
criminal courts are compelled to serve sentences imposed upon 
them. Mr. Rockefeller’s plans are based on a scheme originated by 
Miss Katherine Bement Davis, superintendent of the state reforma- 
tory for women, at Bedford, N. Y. Miss Davis would have 4 
number of buildings erected on a site as far away as possible from 
prison environment. Beginning with a small number of women con- 
victed of crime, she would segregate them according to type, the 
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vicious type in one class, the mentally defective in another class and 
so on. Trained pathologists and psychologists would make an in- 
dividual study of the character, thoughts and habits of each woman. 
The disposition aimed at would be eventual parole. 


The anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth and death, April 23rd, 
is to be celebrated in many places this year with unusual features 
In this city the school children have been devoting odd times to 
the rehearsal of a Shakespearean pageant, which will be a part 
of the celebration of the day. Any attention which can revive in 
the program of the average American a regard for the greatest 
of our poets, and lead to a more competent reading and study 
of his plays, cannot fail to enrich the life of our generation. The 
men and women of today, particularly the men, spend far too 
little time with the classies of our literature, and of these classics, 
aside from the English Bible, the plays of Shakespeare are the 
most important. No better course of reading could be devised 
for the next two months, aside from the regular reading and study 
of the Bible, than the careful reading, either privately or in the 
home circle, of some of the great plays of our master dramatist. 


The appeal made by the missionaries in China for assistance in 
attempting to relieve the widespread sufferings of the famine- 
stricken districts is one to which America ought to respond promptly 
and generously. There is no conduct more likely to convince the 
oriental mind of the sincerity of western friendship than help in a 
time of such suffering as the failure of crops invariably brings in 
the far East. The missionaries are able to minister to the needs 
of the sufferers with wise and discriminating judgment, and the 
money placed in their hands for this purpose is almost as servicable 
for missionary ends as the funds which are devoted to the work 
of evangelization. Indeed, the feeding of the hungry is as truly 
missionary work as the medical and surgical ministries rendered 
in missionary hospitals, and those who have been helped are sure 
to hold their missionary friends in a new relation of gratitude and 
confidence. 


From the beginning of the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
social service has been stressed, and it has come increasingly to the 
fore in all the campaigns. The addresses of Charles Stelzle and 
Raymond Robins have attracted especial attention. Now, at the 
Christian Conservation Congress in New York, April 19-24, the 
practical problems which confront the country and the churches 
will be handled fearlessly by those who can speak with authority. 


In order to challenge the attention of the men of the nation with 
the man’s side of the social evil, Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, 
will present this subject. Miss Addams has the unique distinction 
of being the only woman speaker at the Congress, and the only 
woman admitted to its sessions. 


That staunch Episcopal paper, The Churchman, one of the best 
in our land, is about to change hands. It has been sold to a syndi- 
cate in which the vestrymen of Trinity parish, New York City, are 
prominent. These vestrymen were severely criticized a couple of 
years ago when they ventured to close up St. John’s chapel in a poor 
district on the West Side. It is feared that the character of the 
paper will not be maintained on its high levels in days to come. Dr, 
Silas McBee, the editor, will retire. No one has yet been elected to 
fill his place. 


Foreign missions is one of the interests of the church that can be 
presented to a man not a Christian and get a check. Even a humane 
infidel, if he is intelligent and unbiassed, must be impressed with 
the fact that the work that missionaries do upon the foreign fiela 
is worth what it costs, in human service. It is hard to believe that 
there are still to be found in our churches benighted and belated 
souls who say they do not believe in foreign missions. 


—25,000 Irish Presbyterians made a vigorous protest against 
home rule in Belfast, February 1, declaring their intention never 
to obey any laws of an Irish parliament. 


Noon in Florida 
How this sweet stillness rests my weary soul! 
Life’s busy, pulsing tide has passed me by 
And left me for a while; this tranquil sky 
Breathes blessed benizons; the soothing roll 
Of ocean on the beach sounds like the toll 
Of care and sorrow; oft my languid eye 
Through aisles of many-pillared pines can spy 


Its silvery gleam—like some long wished for goal. 


And this at noon!—when in our eager clime 
The streaming streets are full of busy life, 
And toil, and care, and fret are in their prime. 
Sweet summer land! ’Tis good to leave the strife 
A while behind, and bathe us in the balm 
Of thy kind air, and learn its heavenly calm. 
—Ida Withers Harrison. 
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“There was the true light 


John 1. 9. 


Campbell Morgan 





The Coming 
of the Light 


. which 
lighteth every man, coming into the world.” 


A Sermon Preached in Westmin- 
ster Chapel, London, by G. 





The words of this text are characterized 
by a striking simplicity. An interpretation 
of its meaning is not however as easy as at 
first sight appears. Let us consider these 
three things: First, the fact that there is a 
light that lighteth every man. Secondly, 
the truth about that light. Finally, the 
sense in which that light came into the world 
when Jesus was born. 

Let us first remind ourselves of that of 
which I think we are in danger of losing 
sight in these days: the fact that there is 
a light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. We who have passed so 
largely under the influence of Western the- 
ology, and so far from that of the Greek 
Fathers, have largely lost sight of this 
tremendous truth, and it is well that we 
should be reminded of it. 

John’s Prologue. 

I go back in this prologue to the fourth 
verse, and read: 

“In him was life; and the life was the 
light of men.” In this prologue—so full of 
mystery, gleaming with such strange glory, 
flashing with such unwonted light, so full 
of profound thought that we have never yet 
been able to exhaust it—John set the person 
of Jesus as he knew him, in relation to the 
essential, eternal facts, beginning with the 
mysterious, awe-inspiring declaration, “In 
the beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God, and the word was God.” Then 
proceeding, he started with another begin- 
ning, not so far back as that of the first 
verse, for in the first verse of the gospel 
John passed in thought behind all dates, all 
times, all ages. In the first verse of Genesis 
I read, “In the beginning God created”; and 
to that beginning of creation John returned, 
as he wrote: 

“The same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by him; and without 
him was not anything made that hath been 
made.” 

Life was Light. 

Then continuing his reference to creation, 
he wrote: “In him was life.” All life, every 
form and fashion of life, was within him, 
proceeded from him, was created by him. 
Then occurs this significant sentence: “The 
life was the light of men.” Man was differ- 
entiated from every other form of life in 
that particular. A more illuminative word 
is not found in any book of human philos- 
ophy, a more remarkable word is not found 
in all the divine library than this, as it 
differentiates between the life of man and 
life in every lower order of creation. If I 
go back to the Genesis story, I see life pro- 
ceeding from the lower to the higher, until 
at last I see man, and the infinite difference 


between man and everything beneath him in 
the scale is that life was light in him: Be- 
neath men lie other orders of creation, the 
most highly developed animals, and beneath 
them birds, reptiles, and yet lower life in 
tree and plant; but life was never light until 
man came. Man first turned back and looked 
into the face of God the Creator, and knew 
him. Life was light in man. That is the 
Genesis story. That harmonizes with all 
human experience. 

This fact of light in man has a threefold 
witness: First, an apprehension of nature; 
secondly, consciousness of the moral; thirdly, 
aspiration after the eternal. 


The Secret in Nature. 

First as to an apprehension of nature. 
Man has a sense of the secret in nature. I 
am not suggesting that he knows the secret, 
but he has a sense of the fact of it. You 
tell me man is finite. I agree with you. 
You tell me man cannot know the infinite. 
In a sense, I agree with you. But if man 
is different from every other form of life, 
he is different in this, that while he cannot 
know the infinite, he knows he cannot know 
the infinite, and so he knows the fact of 
the infinite. He is conscious that there is 
that which he cannot know. He can think 
far beyond the power of his ability to tabu- 
late, analyze, explain. Man will pluck the 
flower from the crannied wall and hold it in 
his hand, and know that there is a secret 
there, a mystery. That is an evidence of 
the light that is in man. 


Search After Truth. 

A further evidence is found in his search 
after truth, the truth that is in nature. 
Every form of life lower than man selects 
from nature what it requires for itself. Man 
desires to find in nature what nature is in 
itself. That is the difference. The highest 
form of life other than man is with mar- 
velous skill under the divine direction, se- 
lecting from nature the things it needs for 
the support of its own life. How wonder- 
fully we see it if we watch nature. How 
marvelously insects, birds, and animals adapt 
themselves to conditions and compel condi- 
tions to serve them. They select with an 
instinct and intuition that is most wonder- 
ful the things from nature which they need 
for their own life. Man comes to nature and 
after having selected from nature the things 
he needs for his own life, says, “Now I want 
to know the secret of nature itself.” He 
asks, knocks, seeks, demands, investigates, 
and will not be said nay. The light that 
lighteth every man is apprehension of the 
fact that there is a secret in nature; and 
persistent demand to know it; the passion 
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for truth for truth’s sake. 
Conscious of the Moral. 
Then there is in man the consciousness of 


the moral. Consciousness of the moral is 
universal. All peoples have not the con- 
sciousness of right and wrong in our sense 
of the words; but no human being is entirely 
devoid of the consciousness of the moral. It 
may be low, it may be only the conscious- 
ness of vengeance deserved by other men, or 
by myself; but that is consciousness of the 
moral. It may never rise above that, but 
there it is. It may climb to great heights, 
expressing itself in the idealism of Buddha 
or the remarkable ethic of Confucius. Even 
though the missionary may have to make 
words to express Christian ideas, there is in 
the man for whom he makes the words, ¢a- 
pacity to grasp the ideas. That in itself is 
consciousness of the moral. 


Call of the Eternal. 

Finally, there is in every man an aspira- 
tion after the eternal. “He hath set eternity 
in their heart.” It is in the heart of every 
man, calling, calling, calling. When Jack 
London wrote, “The Call of the Wild,” he 
wrote a strong and wonderful book. It is 
only the story of a dog, but it is a great 
parable of how strong evil may be in the 
life of a man. But there is something deeper 
than the call of the wild in every man; 
there is the sob of the tides of eternity, the 
passionate desire after the life that is age- 
abiding. That is proof and part of the light 
that lighteth every man. 

Notice that this text does not say, the 
light that lighteth all men. but every man. 
Individuality stands out here. If this text 
be true, there is some measure of light in 
every human being irrespective of incidental 
differences. All human history and all hu- 
man literature testify to this fact. 

Recognized by the Fathers. 

The Greek fathers clearly recognized and 
insisted upon the truth. Justin Martyr, who 
wrote only a generation after John wrote 
his gospel, said: “Stoic, poet, historian, 

they all speak well, in proportion to 
the share they have of the spermatic word.” 
And again: “Whatever things are rightly 
spoken among all men, are really the prop- 
erty of us who are Christians. For all the 
great writers of antiquity saw the great real- 
ities darkly; but still they saw them 
through the sowing of the implanted word 
that was in them. For whatever either 
lawyers or philosophers uttered well, they 
so uttered by finding out and contemplating 
some part of the divine word.” 

A century later Clement of Alexandria 
said: “To the Jews belonged the Law, and 
to the Greeks philosophy, until the advent. 
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Philosophy was a schoolmaster to the 
Greeks, a8 the Yaw was to the Hebrews, to 
tring them to Christ.” 

In Reformation times, this almost more 
startling word was written by Zwingle: 
“Hercules, and Thesius and Socrates, and 
Aristides, and the Catos, and the Scipios, all 
walked with God; and saw him continually 
in their own and their families’ histories.” 

These are great truths, of which we are 
terribly in danger of losing sight. The light 
has been in every man, and there is light in 
every man today. No human being crosses 
the stage of this life’s experience in utter 
and total darkness. 


The Word. 

Now let us consider the declaration of the 
text concerning this light. John declared 
that this light that lighteth every man is 
the word. Note the persistence of the 
thought in this prologue, and in this particu- 
lar paragraph, as to the identity of the per- 
son. First, in verse one, the reference is to 
the word. The term is mystical, full of sug- 
gestiveness, far more full than many of us 
dream; the -logos is not only something 
spoken, but the thought itself before it is 
spoken; so that the logos means reason as 
well as revelation. In the second verse, I 
read: “The same was in the beginning with 
God.” In the third verse, “All things were 
made by him,” and the reference is to the 
same person. The fourth verse again, “In 
him was life; and the life was the light of 
men.” Then follows the paragraph about 
the witness and his witnessing, until in the 
tenth verse we read, “He”—that is the same 
person—“He came unto his own, and they 
that were his own received him not. But as 
many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God.” 

Writing About Jesus. 

John throughout was writing about Jesus. 
Who is Jesus? Who is this one? He is 
the logos, the word. Now John declared that 
the light that lighteth every man is this 
self-same one, infinite in the mystery of his 
true being, beyond all human analysis in 
the infinite fact of his personality, the logos. 

Mark the bearing of that upon the things 
we have attempted to say about the light 
that lighteth every man. That in man which 
enables him to apprehend nature is not light 
evolved out of nature, but effulgence falling 
upon nature through the souls of men. 
That in man which creates the moral con- 
sciousness is not human reason but divine 
revelation. That in man inspiring him to 
aspiration after the eternal is not the aspi- 
ration of the animal, but the inspiration 
of God. 

According to this conception, the light that 
is in every man is the divine nearness te 
him, presence with him, touch upon his spirit, 

What is the Difference? 

Finally, John declared that this light that 
had always been here, was coming. In what 
sense did the light come? What is the differ- 
ence between the thing of which we have 
been speaking and that which we now cele- 
brate with holy joy? What difference has 
Christ’s coming really made? That is the 
question. 

“The word became flesh, and dwelt among 
us (and we beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only begotten from the Father), full of grace 
and truth.” Reverently we ask, What does 
this mean? “The word was made flesh.” 
Let me express the truth in the terms of the 
thought of our text. The light was focussed, 
centralized, so that men could see it. Apply 
that truth to all the things with which we 
have been dealing. When Christ was born, 
new light came to men concerning nature. I 
find old Isaac Watts singing, 


“Joy to the world, the Savior reigns 
Let men their songs employ, 
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While fields and floods, 
plains 

Repeat the sounding joy.” 

New Possibility. 

Paul said, “The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now.” 
“The earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the revealing of the sons of 
God.” When the Son of God was mani- 
fested, nature thrilled and throbbed with 
new hope, new possibility. Light was every- 
where before Jesus was born, and man was 
illumined ere the word became flesh; he 
knew there was a secret in nature and de- 
sired to discover it; but oh, my brother—as- 
sailed by unbelief in this material age, 
laughed at tomorrow by the man who thinks 
he understands the mystery of creation, a 
man who has read a small book called, “The 
riddle of the universe” and thinks he has 
settled the whole matter—think again, 
broadly, largely, and mark you this, that 
scientific investigation became possible of 
accuracy as the result of the birth of Jesus. 
The countries that have dared to prosecute 
investigation without fear of persecution 
are the countries in which he has made the 
spirit and possibility of liberty; and ere 
ing upon nature will admit man into its 
deepest heart, and its profoundest mystery. 

When he came, there came light in rela- 
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tion to the moral, light on the question of 
righteousness. His coming gave the world 
maral standards which are spiritual and not 
merely moral, and taught men that no man 
is ultimately moral unless he have traffic 
with eternity, commerce with God; that the 
inspiration of morality is religion. 
Redeeming Dynamic. 

His coming did far more than that. He 
came not only to reveal to men the fact that 
moral standards are spiritual, but to com- 
municate to men redeeming dynamic; so that 
they should not merely see the beauty of 
the ideal, but be able to realize it in the 
actuality of their own lives. He came, and 
by his coming the light that was in man 
sobbing, sighing for the eternity he never 
could possess, shone upon him clearly, and 
man understood eternity and came into pos- 
session of eternal life. These are the results, 
the values of the coming of that one true 
light into the cosmos. 

Henry Ward Beecher said, “If the angels 
did not sing, and the shepherds did not hear 
them, they ought to have done;” and my 
keart says, Amen. 

The greatest wonder is not the singing 
of the angels, not the listening of the shep- 
herds, not the shining of the star, but the 
coming out of the everywhere into the here 
of the light that lighteth every man. 


THE ANTIOCH GOSPEL 


BY W. J. LHAMON. 


We often use the phrase “the old Jerusalem 
Gospel.” Why have we not coined another 
fitting the movement that proceeded from 





Antioch? The Jerusalem church was the 
mother, but the daughter out-grew her. The 


history of the church in Jerusalem has a sad 
side. She was poverty stricken; she was 
persecuted; she was hampered by Judaism; 
and within forty years of her birth she was 
all but destroyed by the destruction of the 


city. She organized no systematic mission- 
ary work. She gave a gingerly sanction to 


the work of the Apostle Paul. From her 
bosom there went out brethren bitterly up- 
posed to Paul, Judaizers, who became disturb- 
ers of the Gentile churches. These Judaizers 
were reactionaries, opponents ofprogress, fear- 
ful of innovation, determined that the new 
wine of the Gospel should be kept in the old 
skins of Mosaism. 
A Different History. 

The church in Syrian Antioch presents us 
with a different history proceeding from a 
different spirit among its members, a different 
environment, clientele, and leadership. It 
was distinctively a Gentile church; its envir- 
onment was predominantly Greek, and hence 
far more cosmopolitan than that of the 
church in Jerusalem; it was founded by rela- 
tively broad-minded, Grecized Jews, and had 
as one of its first pastors great-souled, gener- 
ous-hearted Barnabas. Into this Gentile 
church things Jewish could not be brought. 
Naturally, inevitably, it rejected the Jewish 
priesthood, the Jewish altar forms of worship, 
the distinction between clean and unclean 


beasts, the Sabbath, and circumcision. These 
were among the limiting features of a religion 
that otherwise might have become universal. 
By rejecting them the Antioch church pro- 
claimed her liberty, her distinctiveness, and 
her cosmopolitan spirit. She was Greek; she 
could be Christian, but she could not and 
would not be Jewish. The community caught 
the distinction, and “the disciples were called 
Christians first at Antioch.” 
Mother of Gentile Movement. 

Having rejected the limiting features of 
Judaism the Antioch Church found herself 
prepared to be the mother of the Gentile 
movement, which under the Apostle Paul be- 
came the foreign missionary movement of the 
ancient church. Jerusalem eould not have 
mothered such a movement; #ee was not fit- 
ted for it, she had not the spirit of it, and 
her Jewish environment was decidedly against 
it. Even the Apostle Peter, though he had 
preached in the home of Cornelius, felt tnat 
his mission was “to the circumcision.” Re- 
luctantly the man of the “keys of the king- 
dom” threw open-doors in the way of Gen- 
tile peoples. 

Missionaries Appointed. 

It was divinely fitting that in Antioch the 
Holy Spirit should say, “Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have appointed them.” From Antioch they 
went forth into Cyprus and Galatia, and to 
Antioch they returned with a missionary 
rehearsal of “all the things that God had 
done with them, and that he had opened a 
door of faith among the Gentiles.” Again 
from Antioch Paul went forth, revisited his 
Galatian churches, heard the Macedonian call 
and responded to it, preached in Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, and 
again returned to Antioch. And again from 
Antioch he went out on his final journey into 
Asia, Macedonia and Greece, nourishing a 
hope in his heart that he might see: Rome. 
Antioch was great and free and generous. 
Paul loved her. She had embraced the grace 
and truth that came by Jesus; she had de- 
clined the law that was given by Moses. 
With her spiritual rather than legalistic 
vision she planned the beginnings of a world- 
movement. ‘Paul found himself generously 
helped by her while he had to whip Jerusalem 
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into non-interference with his mighty mis- 
sionary enterprise. 
Jerusalem and Antiock. 

Let us make no mistake. We love Jerusa- 
lem for her matchless Pentecost, her heroic 
endurance of persecution, her struggle with 
poverty, her growth in grace and breadth. 
But we, with our western spirit, we love an- 
tioch also with her freedom from legalism, 
her quicker adaptations, her ready response 
to the Holy Spirit, and her message and mes 
sengers to a sunken, dying world. We need, 
we must have, not less of Jerusalem, but 
more by far of Antioch; more of her response 
to the Holy Spirit; more of her Paul and 
Barnabas; more of her world-view; more 1! 
her missionary enthusiasm and practice. To- 
day the greatest thing that can be said about 
her is that she helped Paul. By helping him 
she helped to make a new Rome, a new Eu- 
rope, a Christian America, a Christian civili- 
zation struggling heroically with the problem 
of world redemption. 

Today the greatest thing we can do is to 
help our missionaries as she helped hers, 
sending them westward still as she sent hers, 
anticipating such victorious centuries as have 
proceeded from her. 


Business Politics 


(From Governor Woodrow Wilson’s Chi- 
cago Speech.) 

“As our economic affairs are now organ- 
ized they cannot go on. The division is 
far more difficult to trace today than it 
was in Lincoln’s time. No man is a friend 
of this country who predicts dire results. 
Every problem we have to meet can be 
solved without injury to business or any 
other sound interest. 
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“America is a business country, and busi- 
ness must be taken care of. I believe that 
the ills from which we suffer can be 
solved without harming sound business. I 
have no feeling of piety about any political 
doctrine except the one that gives equal 
rights to all. Business and politics must 
be separated. Give politics a chance with- 
out the domination of special privilege and 
great wealth. The biggest enemy business 
has is the man with a program which 
goes further than he can see. The stand- 
patters have imprisoned business behind a 
great dam. There is no need of breaking 
down this dam and causing a commercial 
flood with its consequent damage. Engi- 
neers have appeared who have shown us 
how we may pierce the dam, here and 
there and release the water without harm- 
ing anybody. 

“I believe in the initiative and referen- 
dum because they will give the people real 
representative government. They are 
state and local questions and are designed 
to give the people the power in localities 
where special interests have obtained con- 
trol of public affairs. I have never heard 
them suggested as a substitute for repre- 
sentative governnfent. In fact, they will 
safeguard the people in preserving repre- 
sentative government wherever and when- 
ever it is necessary. I have never favored 
the recall of judges because they are not 
administrative officers of the government. 
They simply interpret and enforce the law. 
To urge the recall of judges is to treat a 
symptom rather than the disease. My idea 
is to abolish the laws that make it possible 
for special interests to control the judi- 
ciary.” 


JAPAN AND RELIGION 


The Japan Times, in an issue of recent 
date published an important article on the 
announcement of the government’s home 
office, that it would call a 
religious convention in the 
near future. The convention 
is to be com posed of the rep 
resentatives of Shintoism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity, 
with the object of consider 
ing means for drawing closer 
the bond which naturally 
unites the state and re- 
ligious bodies, as well as the 
religious bodies within them- 
selves, in order to strength 
en the authority of religion 
in its efforts to influence the 
life of the nation. 

The Times, in commenting 
on this call, says: “Our 
readers will remember that 
last year, under the Katsura 
Cabinet, the ministers of 
home affairs and of educa- 
tion caused no little com 
ment by suggesting the im- 
portance of paying reverence 
to temples and shrines as 
well as family altars, in 
order to foster the spirit of 
family piety and loyalty to 
the Emperor. The idea 
underlying the suggestion 
was not bad by any meana, 
but it was apparent to all 
intelligent observers that the 
scheme was on too narrow a 
basis, and failed altogether 
to receive a cordial response 
from the public. 

“But the present plan as 
explained by Mr. Tokonami 
is conceived on a _ broad- 





minded basis, which is altogether unexcep- 
tionable. The ultimate result aimed at is 
the strengthening of religious authority; 
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for, according to the vice-minister, there can 
be no healthy moral life without a religious 
belief. Call it God, Buddha, or Heaven, the 
names represent the ultimate reality of the 
universe; and human life can attain its 
normal development only by coming in con- 
tact with, and being sustained in all its 
struggles by this ultimate reality. We must 
say all this is admirable. 


Religious Fabric of the Nation Destroyed. 

“Modern Japan, in her zeal for reform and 
reconstruction, las passed through changes 
as thoroughgoing and radical in many re- 
spects as did the people of France in the 
great Revolution. Among other changes, the 
whole religious fabric of the nation has been 
destroyed. We believe the destruction was 
absolutely necessary, for both Buddhism and 
Shintoism, as they had been formed uncer 
the Tokugawa Shogunate into a well or- 
ganized tool of statecraft, were the very 
embodiment of conservatism, and without 
destroying their influence no reforms wou! 
have been possible. It was the spirit of se- 
cularism that swept all conservative oppo- 
sition before it, and the most marked result 
is seen in the present religious system of the 
country. 

Secular Education a Moral Failure. 

“In the separation of religion and education, 
in building up a purely secular system of 
national education, Japan has expelled all 
religions from her national schools, much as 
Jesuitism has been expelled from French 
schools. And as we look back at the total 
result of this policy, we must say that in 
the matter of moral education the Japanese 
schools have largely proved a failure. The 
sense of failure is felt not only by the most 
serious-minded of the educators themselves, 
but by all intelligent observers. It is not 
impossible that, if the proposed convention 
proves successful, the educational authori- 
ties may find in it some suggestions towarl 
improving the system of moral training in 
schools.” 


The Rose of Tralee 
An Irish Ditty. 
The pale moon was rising above the green 
mountain, 
The sun was declining beneath the blue sea, 
When I stray’d with my love to the pure 
erystal fountain 
That stands in the beautiful vale of Tralee. 


She was lovely and fair as the rose of the 
summer, 
Yet ‘twas not her beauty alone that won 
me ; 
© no! ‘twas the truth in her eyes ever dawn- 
ing 
That made me love Mary, the Rose 
Tralee. 


The cool shades of evening their mantle 
were spreading, 
And Mary, all smiling, was listening to me, 
The moon through the valley her pale rays 
was shedding, 
When I won the heart of the Rose of Tralee. 


Though lovely and fair as the rose of the 
summer, 
Yet *twas not her beauty alone that won 
me; 
Oh no! twas the truth in her eye ever dawn- 
ing 
That made me love Mary, the Rose of 
Tralee. 
—The New World. 


Love is the highest gift of God; humble, 
gentle, patient love; all visions, revelations, 
manifestations whatever are little things 
compared to love.—John Wesley. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


Let Us Hush it Up! 


Editors Christian Century: Since reading 
the recent discussions in your paper, the con- 
viction has been forcing itself upon my mind 
that you have perhaps done an unwise thing. 
I have felt like the old English woman who 
always boasted of her family lineage and who 
on being told that the evolutionists were 
teaching that our ancestors were monkeys, re- 
plied, “Let us hope it isn’t true, but if it 1s, 
let us hush it up as soon as possible.” There 
may be those among us whom Mr. Spencer 
represents in his denial of your six proposi- 
tions; but if so, let us hush it up as soon as 
possible. 

I wonder if Washington Gladden, Robert E. 
Speer and others are much concerned af to 
the outcome of this discussion. 

These protestors, I am persuaded, do not 
represent our position as held from its incep- 
tion. They are under the lash of that con- 
servatism that has fastened its toils around 
our movement. I use the term, “conserva- 
tism,” in harmony with their usage of the 
term, though what they are conserving it were 
hard to tell. Certainly not the position as 
set forth in our famous Declaration and Ad- 
dress. Utterances such as those of Brethren 
Spencer, Sweeney and others would look 
more at home in a certain antiquated jour- 
nal known as the “Octographic Review,” than 
in one of our up-to-date papers. 

Is it true that “our plea,” is as narrow 
as some of these “representative” men repre- 
sent it to be? Have we, after all, done what 
we have been so often accused of doing, viz., 
making baptism in water of more importance 
than the spiritual requirements of life in 
Christ? I wish to register my protest. Such 
a position does not represent me. Let our 
brethren speak out on this and square our- 
selves with our religious neighbors, and thus 
ourselves from our friends. 

Boulder, Colo. J. F. BIcket. 


save 


Christians Only, or Near- 
Christians 


A Christian only! The choice spirits of 
the ages have always said in effect concern- 
ing the attainment of this ideal. “Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is too 
high, I cannot attain unto it.” In our Zion, 
however, confident assertions along this line 
have been far from infrequent. The latest 
and strongest declaration has just been given 
publicity in the columns of one of our papers. 
A brother writes: “I am the only Christian 
only in this city of fifteen hundred popula- 
tion. Is not that awful?” Reading such a 
statement reminds one of the sanctification- 
ist who said: “I have not sinned for four 
years, six months, two weeks, three days, 
seven hours and fifteen minutes.” Surely the 
very strongest statement that any individual 
can make concerning himself, without qualify- 
ing for membership in the Ananias Club, is 
this “I am almost a Christian.” Old Dr. 
Johnson spoke truthfully of himself when he 
said, “I, too, am an old struggler.” We, too, 
are strugglers, if we are not stragglers. We 
are striving to be Christians. We want to be 
Christ-like. In moments of spiritual fervor 
we may even wax bold enough to say, “We 
are almost Christians.” So, too, are the 
Methodists. Let us stop there. If we enter 
into a comparison with them on the basis of 
doctrine or deed the differences are not 80 
easily resolved by the pronouncement of 
that glib formula “We are not the only Chris- 
tians, but Christians only.” Dr. W. E. Bar- 
ton is right in telling us “You and we, and 
all of us, are Christians, plus and minus.” <A 
traveler in the Kentucky mountains encoun- 
tered a native and asked him this question, 





“Have you lived here all your life?” and re- 
ceived the laconic reply, “Not yit!” Are we 
Christians only? “No yit!” If we were 
Christians only, we would be the only Chris- 
tians in the world. Find one genuine “Chris- 
tian only” and you will have found the only 
Christian in the world. It may be argued 
that a limited meaning is attached to the 
statement “We are Christians only” implying 
mainly that we have been immersed and that 
we wear only the name of Christ. But to 
leap from doctrinal correctness on these and 
allied points to the assumption involved in 
the application to ourselves of the words 
“Christians only” is to manifest a decidedly 
unscriptural predilection on our part for doc- 
trine as against deed. The dwellers in Uto- 
pia are “Christians only.” Here and at our 
best, we are near-Christians. Let us be mod- 
est. Not only to that “only Christian only” 
in Chipley, Florida, but to every man among 
us, the lesson is “not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think.” 
Beckley, W. Va. E. W. McDrarmip. 


Suppose We had been Charged 
with it. 

Editors Christian Century: If a Methodist 
newspaper had undertaken fo state the con- 
victions of the Disciples, and had charged us 
with denying that Presbyterians, Methodist 
and Congregational churches were churches of 
Christ, and that their unimmersed members 
were wholly without Christian baptism and 
therefore not members of the church ot 
Christ, what a mighty protest would have 
gone up from Kansas City and Des Moines 
and Lexington and Pittsburg. “The Disciples 
unchureching our Christian brethren? It is 
slander! That Methodist editor is a bigot 
himself or he would not entertain such ideas, 
not to speak of publishing them! The Dis- 
ciples do not claim to be the only Christians ; 
they are Christians only!” But behold two 
or three of our well-known men have spoken 
in contradiction of these theses formulated by 
The Christian Century. And they say that 
Congregationalists and the others are not 
Christians in “the New Testament sense,” 
nor are their churches churches of Christ in 
“the New Testament sense.” Tf they are not 
Christians in that sense, pray what other 
sense is there in which they may have a right 
to the name Christian? 


Monroe, Wis. Cectz J. ARMSTRONG. 


Christianity or Orthodoxy 

Editors of The Christian Century: Having 
followed the current controversy with such 
irregularity and lack of interest as absorption 
in other matters necessitated, I know too 
little of it to judge its merits. Even your 
“six affirmations” have not been studied suffi- 
ciently to justify my deciding for or against 
them. Furthermore, I fear the agitation of 
the question of our receiving the unimmersed 
is inexpedient. So far from helping Chris- 
tian union, its practice would probably make 
two denominations of us instead of one. Cer- 
tainly no one in this land will be robbed of 
church membership by our standing by our 
traditjons. 

But I am not writing to say that. The 
thing I cannot refrain from saying is that no 
evidence yet forthcoming has convinced me 
that the Disciples really believe themselves 
the only Christians and their churches the 
only churehes of Christ in the world. De- 
spite what some of our brothers have said, 
and others have failed to say, I cannot believe 
we have reached such a pitch of pharisaical 
self-righteousness, or have,so far overlooked 
the beatns in our own eyes in our zeal to re- 
move the motes from the eyes of our re- 





ligious neighbors. If we have, the letter has 
killed indeed, and no plea of ours for unity 
will be heard, for “what we are will speak so 
loud that none can hear what we say.” 

Fail not to cry out against any effort thus 
to sacrifice Christianity upon the altar of 
a legalistic and hide-bound orthodoxy. If 
that is what is to come from loyalty to the 
letter of the Gospel we shall all soon have 
to say to our Presbyterian and other brothers 
what the Bishop of Ripon tells us an oppo- 
nent said to Dean Stanley. The dean had 
with courage stood almost alone through a 
stormy meeting as champion of one charged 
with heresy. After adjournment an oppo- 
nent went to him and said, “Mr. Dean, may | 
shake hands with you? I don’t agree with 
you; but I confess that if the orthodoxy is on 
one side, the Christianity is on the other.” 

W. M. Forrest. 

University of Virginia. 


A New Day at Hand 


Editors Christian Century: It took 
hard ecannonading, but you struck center. 
The next move is to have your six affirma- 
tions printed in large type and put on nice 
cards and out by the thousands. At 
the bottom card P. S. saying, 
“Please read carefully before rushing into 
print with the ery: ‘I don’t believe 
such thing.” Oh, that we might give up 
our double front, believing one thing about 
our Christian neighbors and preaching an- 
other. Yes, reforms come slow, but they will 
come as sure as there is a God in heaven. 
Therefore let us rejoice and be happy, for 
the new day is at hand. J. C. McARTuvr. 

Salina, Kan. 


Letters to the Editors 


Editors Christian Century: I wish to ex- 
press my deep gratitude because of your ably 
edited paper. It is a pleasure to tell you 
how much I enjoy same, and how you al- 
ways help and inspire. 

Editors Christian Century: Thank you 
for the really splendid paper you are giving 
us. It is by far our best paper, and you are 
doing our cause a great service. Go on, and 
may God bless you! 


some 


sent 
of put a 


any, 


Editors Christian Century: Let me _ be 
counted of the number of those who appre- 
ciate what you are doing for the Disciples 
by means of The Christian Century. You 
are blazing the way for our next great ad 
vance, I have faith to believe that we are 
identified with too much of a “movement” 
not to make response soon or late to your 


progressive and positive editorial policy. 
Most heartily I wish you success. 

Senne —_= 

Editors Christian Century: This week’s 


Century has just come in. It is an excellent 
number. All the correspondents are dealt with 
in a good spirit. My, but the fine distine- 
tions are appalling! If we don’t be careful 


we shall find ourselves wound about by a 
net that will forbid our escape. Never did 
I belive it possible that the end of the 
Restoration movement was to produce a 
body of thought like that. What a prty 
some of us did not live in that age when 
the schoofmen debated the question of 


needles and angels. Some of our men would 
have made a record in settling all ques- 
tions if their own assumptions could be 
taken as conclusions. Certainly this discus- 
sion has produced a harvest of modifiers and 
distinctions which, if admitted to be valid, 
would extinguish our plea. This is the time 
to laugh. 
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The Book World 


A Valuable and Helpful Book 

THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. By Edward 
Scribner Ames. I have just finished reading 
this very helpful little volume. The book is 
a compilation of addresses delivered to his 
congregation at Hyde Park Church. It is a 
valuable addition to our literature on apolo- 
getics. The author leaves the usual argu- 
ments used to prove Christ's divinity and 
beautifuly deduces the fact from his teach- 
ings, his life, and his effect on the world. 
Here are a few quotations: “By the whole 
message and example of Jesus and, his apos- 
tles, it is made emphatic that faith is shown 
more by the care of the hungry and thirsty, 
of the stranger and naked, of the sick and im- 
prisoned than by any verbal declaration of 
his divinity.” Instead of demonstrating that 
Jesus is the Son of God because he partakes 
of some assumed nature of God, the author 
maintains that by the study of the Christ 
we are to learn the nature of God. “Theo- 
logians are constantly plying us with sermons 
and arguments to prove the divinity of Christ, 
but the great aim of Jesus was to bring men 
to believe in the justice and mercy and love 
of God the heavenly Father.” “The life of 
Christ is the given factor in the equation, 
and from it is to be discovered what kind 
of a being God is.” 

The chapter on Why I am not a Unitarian 
will be interesting to those who have been 
following the writings of some who have 
stoutly maintained that he is. While one 
may not agree with the doctor as to his con- 
clusions concerning the birth of Christ he 
must in all candor, and in keeping with the 
position of the Disciples, allow him to have 
his own views. He adopts the well known 
motto of the Disciples of Christ: “I am neith- 
er a Unitarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive 
to be simply a Christian.” This certainly is 
a sane position. “The greatness of Jesus 
must be conceived in ethical and spiritual 
terms, and therefore as something which is 
not guaranteed by a mysterious birth and is 
not lessened by an ordinary one.” “The life 
and personality of Christ are vivid and pow- 
erful realities. His words, ideals and sacri- 
ficial devotion live intimately and produc- 
tively in ‘the spiritual depths of mankind 
They are the avenues through which we be- 
hold our God.” These statements are self-evi- 
dent truths and are as true to one opinion 
as another as to his birth. What the world 
wants today is the helpfulness which only 
Christ can give, not through an historical 
knowledge of his origin, how ever much that 
may help our faith, as the application of the 
principles of life which he lived and taught. 
There are many things of theological dis- 
pute that we may never know, but the phil- 
osophy of the man whom Jesus healed of his 
blindness is true to day—‘‘One thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now I see.” The 
greater always includes the lesser, and when 
Jesus has so positively shown to the world 
his divinity by the marvelous transformation 
of the world which has been brought about by 
no other means than by the application of 
his teachings why should we stop to hackle 
over the lesser abstruse propositions that 
have been discussed from the beginning and 
are yet as far from settlement? 

The book will bear careful reading; the 
author deals with very delicate and disputed 
questions, but certainly urges the acceptance 
of that phase of life that can not be wrong 
for it is the application of the divine life. I 
can not help admiring the-emphasis upon the 
Christ character. I commend the book to 
JoeL Brown. 


the careful student. 
Canton, Neb. 





Books on Social Problems 


SOCIOLOGY AND MODERN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, by Charles A. Ellwood, Ph, D. 
This is an elementary statement of modern so- 
cial problems designed for the use of teachers. 
The author does not attempt much in the 
way of giving the history of society. The 
book will be useful as a clear and balanced 
statement of our foremost American prob- 
lems. Some of the chapter headings will in- 
dicate what these problems are: Growth of 
Population, Immigration, The Negro Problem, 
The City, Poverty, Crime, Socialism, Edu- 
cation and Progress. Dr. Ellwood places 
social progress in sharp relief to socialism. 
He regards the latter as inadequate as a 
program of progress in that it concerns 
itself chiefly with the economic interests of 
the adult, and ignores many facts of biology 
and psychology. He would offer state insur- 
ance in place of the benefits offered by social 
ism. On the whole, the book may be char- 
acterized as having a healthy conservatism, 
and for young teachers who may not read 
any other sociological work for awhile, the 
book is sane and helpful. (Chicago: American 
Book Company, pp., 330.) 


SOCIAL MINISTRY, by Harry F. Ward. 
The Methodist denomination is rapidly com 
ing into a position of leadership with refer- 
ence to applying the social program to the 
work of the church. They have the Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service which has 
published a considerable list of helpful books 
and library pamphlets. This book is edited 
by the editorial secretary of the Federation. 
Its chapters have been written by some of 
the greatest Methodists working at the task 
of social progress. The names of Dr. George 
Vincent, Mary E. McDowell, Edward T. De- 
vine, and others indicate how rich the 
Methodists are in social leaders. The chap- 
ters of the book lay the biblical foundations 
for social service in the teachings of Jesus 
and the prophets and then unfold the differ- 
ent modes of helpfulness for the church. A 
chapter on the country church is full of in- 
teresting suggestions as to the application 
of the social view-point to the courtry min- 
istry. It is a wholesome book that will 
strengthen a great cause. (Chicago: Eaton 
& Maina, 318 pp., $1.00 net.) 


NOSTRUMS AND QUACKERY. This vo)- 
ume reprints a number of articles from the 
Journal of the American Medical Assvucia- 
tion exposing the patent medicines and the 
advertising doctors who have preyed upon 
the people. These exposures should be given 
to a larger public. It is to be regretted that 
the sectarian differences of educated medical 
men of different schools, together with the 
labor union ideas of organization advocated 
by some few, have made the public wary of 
legislation that might entirely abolish this evil. 
The patronage accorded worthless and worse 
than worthless remedies and treatments is 
a great economic drain upon the American 
people and a menace to their health. It is 
a matter of rejoicing that religious journals 
are developing more conscience over publish- 
ing advertising for such interests. (Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Chicago.) 


THE SOCIAL TASK OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY, by Samuel Zane Batten. The autaor 
brings to his task the scientific training of 
a professional teacher of sociology and et 
the same time the religious appreciations of 
the preacher. He conceives ¢hat Christianity 
is not static like geometry but is a growing 
thing. The present social crisis is an oppor- 
tunity to the church to emphasize the social 
gospel which has ever been a part of her 


message. The book organizes its material 
well and moves to a well-defined close. At 
the end of the book is given the program of 
social service formulated by the Federated 
Churches of America. This program has al- 
ready been endorsed by the leading denom- 
inations. (New York: F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. Pp. 234. $1.25 net.) 


THE LABOR QUESTION, by Washington 
Gladden. Washington Gladden has spent a 
long and useful life in the Christian minis- 
try and through it all has stood for the 
rights of the common man. In this book 
he states his views on the labor question 
wit great fairness and illumination. He 
states the case against the union as strongly 
as we have ever seen it stated, and then 
proceeds to show how necessary the union is 
in industrial evolution. The style of the 
book is simple and direct and it furnishes 
a delightful piece of reading upon a great 
question. (Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
Pp. 209.) 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK, by Ed- 
ward T. Devine, editor of the Survey. The 
book contains a group of ten chapters rather 
loosely related but all bearing upon the gen- 
eral topic of social reform. These articles 
are either addresses delivered on various 
occasions or articles reprinted from the 
Survey, of which Mr. Devine is editor. He 
is a virile writer in the social field and 
these addresses are brought together to ex- 
press his views upon some of the most vital 
issues in our social life of today. (New 
York: Charities Publication Committee. Pp. 
231. $1.) 


Books Received 


Tue Pastor His Own EVANGELIST. By F. 
M. Barton, pp. 77. F. M. Barton Company, 
Cleveland, O. 

PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES. By Amory 
H. Bradford, D. D. With portrait. 12 mo, 
cloth. $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 

An Errenic Ittnerary. By Silas MacBee. 
Illustrated. Pp. 225. $1.00 net; postage, 10 
cents. New York: Longman, Green & Co. 

Unity Hymns ANp CHOoRALS. Revised and 
enlarged. Chicago: ‘the Unity Publishing 
Company. 

Pure Foops. Their adulteration, nutritive. 
value and cost, by John C. Olsen, A. M. Ph. 
D. Pp. 210. Illustrated. 80 cents. Ginn and 
Company. 

Tue ELEVENTH HowrR IN THE LIFE OF JULIA 
Warp Howe. By her daughter, Maud Howe. 
Portrait. Boards. 75 cents net. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Tue Gosret For BotH Wortps. By Ed- 
ward Eells. Pp. 133. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. 

Oruer Sueer I Have. By Theodore Chris- 
tian. Pp. 385. $2.00. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Story or Our Brste. By Emma A. 
Robinson. Pp. 110. New York: Eaton and 
Mains. 

For LOVERS AND OTHERS. Poems commem- 
orating anniversary days. By. James Terry 
White. Price $1.25 net. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 


Xefore the fire on Christmas eve, two old 
maids were planning for the holiday. 

“Sister Mallie,” said the younger, “would 
a long stocking hold all you’d want for a 
Christmas gift?” 

“No, Elvira,” said the older; “but a pair 
of. socks would.” 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


She should be. addressed di- 








Some Points of View on 
Christian Union 


From a Member of the Episcopal Church. 

A good friend, a member of the Episcopal 
Chureh, was saying not long ago, that her 
point of view toward people who differed with 
her on matters of Christian doctrine had 
changed; formerly, her attitude toward them 
was merely that of tolerance—they had a 
right to their opinions as she had a right 
to hers, and each could follow their own con- 
victions in their separate, and often widely 
diverging paths. But of late years she had 
been studying more closely conditions in her 
own church, and she found there almost every 
phase of belief that was in the different de- 
nominations around her—from the extreme 
high church wing, which approached Roman 
Catholicism, to a freedom of thought that was 
classed by some with Unitarianism. And yet, 
she said, she not only tolerated these people 
of such varied views, but worked and wor- 
shipped with them as brethren. If she could 
do that in the church of her fathers and of 
her choice, surely she could do it with people 
of other communions. 

We find as great differences of opinion 
among the Disciples of Christ as my friend 
found in the Protestant Episcopal Church— 
not along the same lines, but as distinct and 
divergent. One of the gentlest and most 
saintly men among us was arraigned before 
the official board of his church two years ago; 
because he had called on a minister of “one of 
the sects” to offer prayer in one of its meet- 
ings, and because he was in the employ of 
an organized board of missions! On the 
other hand, some of our members are so far 
removed from that point of view, that they 
are charged with a liberalism that approach- 
es Unitarianism. And yet, while we may 
wrangle in pulpit and in print, we still count 
each other as brethren, and are working to- 
gether for the same divine ends—the enthron- 
ing of Jesus Christ in our own hearts and 
lives, and the spread of his kingdom over the 
whole world! 

Is not the point of view of the good mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church worthy of our 
consideration? A mere attitude of tolerance 
is often that of a supercilious superiority 
almost intolerable, which brands all other 
churches but our own as “the sects,” or “the 
denominations.” Can we not extend to all 
who love and worship the Lord Jesus Christ 
with sincerity the same spirit of brotherliness 
that we bear to those who differ with us in 
our own communion, and work with them as 
churches of Christ, as we do with each other? 
Point of View in Young People’s Movements. 

We are apt to think that youth should go 
to age for counsel and wisdom, but sometimes 
age can learn a lesson from youth. Our Lord 
held up a child as a pattern of Christian 
character to his chosen apostles and said, 
“Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter 
therein.” We owe the beginning of the mis- 
sionary movement in America to a group of 
praying college students. In attending a re- 
cent convention of young people, the debt 
that the Church of Christ owes to them was 
brought home anew to me. Think of those 
three splendid organizations, The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, The Student Volunteer 
Movement, and the Society of Christian En- 
deavor! All are interdenominational, and all 


have made great contributions to the cause 
of Christian Union. I have read somewhere 
that when the idea of applying steam to 
ocean travel was being first urged, that a 
body of so-called scientists met in New York 
City, and proved (to their own satisfaction! ) 
that it was impossible, because the amount of 
coal necessary to take a across the 
ocean would sink it before it left the harbor— 
and while they were demonstrating its im- 
practicability, a ship steamed safely across 
the Atlantic! While preachers and editors and 
theologians have been splitting hairs about 
the terms on which churches could unite, these 
young people’s societies have proved the possi- 
bility of Christian union—by simply uniting! 
They have crossed the ocean that divided 
Christians, while leaders were sitting on the 
shore, devising plans to accomplish the great 
deed. They have united on the idea that is 
growing everywhere, that the gospel of this 
age is the gospel of a person, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, not of a church, or of a 
creed. Loyalty to Christ, likeness to Christ, 
service for Christ, have been the common doc- 
trines on which they have united, and surely 
his blessing has been manifest in their world- 
wide growth and world-wide work. Their 
view point is a splendid optimism about tue 
necessity and the practicability of Christian 
union. 


vessel 


A Needed Point of Emphasis 


The celebration of our Centennial three 
years ago gave us the backward look over our 
history, and enabled us to see things in truer 
perspective than even before. We saw how 
our church was forced from the haven of its 
quiet birth hour, when its overtures for lov- 
ing fellowship and union were rejected, and 
it passed into the stormy waters of a strug- 
gle for existence, and became for many years 
a church militant. Hardly had this stage of 
conflict and debate passed, before it entered 
on a period of growth and expansion, un- 
paralleled among modern churches, and con- 
temporary with that on an era of missionary 
activity at home and abroad. As it has 
grown in years and service, should we not also 
grow in accent on riper and fuller ideals of 
Christian character? Is it not the normal 
and inevitable thing in these years of our 
maturity, that our great point of emphasis 
should be on the full grown man in Christ 
Jesus. 

Such is the stage through which the great 
apostle seemed to pass; in his earlier epistles, 
the struggle period of Christian life is shad- 
owed, the relation of the Jew and Gentile 
Christian, freedom from the law, justification 
by faith—these and many other sound doc, 
trines are expounded with all the logic, and 
learning, and eloquence of which he was mas- 
ter. But in his later epistles, it is the rela- 
tion of Christians to Christ that is the point 
of emphasis; note the phrases he has coined 
to express this—believers are “in Christ,” 
Christ is in them, they are related to him as 
the stones of a building to the corner stone, 
as members of a body to the head, as the wife 
to the husband. 

These ripest expressions of the mind of 
Paul dwell less on the justification of the 
sinner, than on the sanctification of the saint. 
Higher ideals of holiness among its members 
is the great need of our church, of all the 
churches of today—-it has been the great need 
of the church of all ages. 
church have ever been 
than from without. 


The enemies of the 
from within, rather 


If the same mind had 





always been in it which was in Christ Jesus, 
his prayer for the union of his followers would 
have been answered, and the world brought to 
his feet long ago. I. W. H. 


Woman’s Doings 

—Madam Paquin, the head of the famous 
dressmaking establishment in Paris which 
sets the styles for the world, aside from 
her interest in the business, draws a sal- 
ary of $60,000 a year. In 1891 she was a 
poor, unknown dressmaker and her husbana 
a cheap clerk. 

—There is a womanless republic on a pen- 
insula south of Macedonia in Greece. The 
place is Mount Athos, classic peninsula of 
Okte, the easternmost of three little penin- 
sulas below Macedonia. It is called the Mount 
of the Twenty Monasteries, and was used 
in ancient times as a signalling station to 
Asia Minor. It is a real republic. There 
are 10,000 monks there, who govern them- 
selves without interference from Turkey or 
any other country. There are, however, no 
government buildings, no president or other 
office holders. The only police force 1s com- 
posed of men who patrol the coast to keep 
out women and men who have no permit 
to enter this most exclusive of countries. 

—Matilda Church-Keller, who died re- 
cently, left a Bible 400 years old to the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary of Phila- 
delphia. 

—Fraulein Gertrude Wocker, aged 33, @ 
Swiss, is the youngest accredited professor 
in all the German universities, it is said. 
She is a brilliant Swiss who has just taken 
her post as professor of natural philosophy 
at the University of Leipsic, having been 
appointed by the German government. An- 
other woman, Countess van de Ladevan, the 
government nominee for professor at the 
University of Bonn, which is that of the 
crown prince, was refused the sanction of 
the university authorities. 

—Miss Annie S. Peck, who beat all Ameri- 
can mountain climbing records by reaching 
the summit of Mount Huascaran in Peru, 
has just returned again from Peru after 
the conquest of another giant peak, Mount 
Coropuna, upon whick, at an elevation of 
21,000 feet, she planted a suffragette flag 
bearing the grim device, “Votes for Women.” 


—Mrs. Virginia Grant Corbin, a sister of 
Gen. U. S. Grant, celebrated her 80th birth- 
day last week at her home in Orange, N. J., 
where she has lived many years. “She is 
still bright and active. 

—Mrs. Margaret Crumpacker, of La Porte, 
Ind., and wife of the late Jonathan W. 
Crumpacker, a former Indiana state sena- 
tor and later a federal judge in New Mexico, 
has made announcement that she would tour 
the country, speaking in all of the large 
cities in opposition to woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Crumpacker has entered the service of the 
Anti-Suffrage League and her travels will 
also take her abroad. 

—Club women of Chicago are to become 
“big sisters” to the dependent 14 year old 
girls who are obliged to leave school. ‘Lhe 
battle of these girls with hard industrial 
eonditions on one side and the allurements 
to vice on the other side has awakened the 
sympathy of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
the City Club and the Association of Col- 
lege Alumne. 
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The TIlliopolis revival meeting closed 


with three additions. 


There were three confessions of faith at 
Colchester, February 18. 


M. W. Yocum recently conducted a short 
revival meeting at Assumption. 


West Salem church hopes to erect a twelve 


thousand dollar edifice this year. 


First church, Cairo, has called Alden R. 
Wallace of Mountain Grove, Mo., to its 


pastorate. 


4 two weeks’ meeting at Latham has 
closed with eighteen additions, seventeen on 


profession of faith. 


W. A. Roberts, pastor at Browns, re- 
cently concluded a three weeks’ meeting, with 


seven additions, 


Oblong meeting, conducted by the pastor, 
| F. O'Neal, closed with twenty-seven 
added to the membership. 


Edinburg church recently held a meeting 
in which the pastor, B. H. Sealock was 
assisted by L. O. Lehman of Gibson City. 


iH. H. Jenner is settled in the pastorate 
at Long Point, and is anticipating good 
results from his work with this church. 


The annual report of Hamilton church 
shows all departments in most encouraging 
condition, and prospects for another year are 


bright. 


Kankakee church, of which W. O. Livings 
stone is pastor, began a meeting March 10, 
with E. A. Gilliland and J. K. O'Neal assist 
(ng. 


First church, Danville, of which William 
Fk. Adams is pastor, is being led in a meet 
ing by T. L. Lowe. At last report there had 
been sixteen additions. 


Christopher church will begin a meeting 
under the leadership of C. L. Organ and John 
I. Brown, March 17. A dedication service 
will be held at the close of the meeting 


Following a four weeks’ union meeting 
conducted by Dr. Lambkin at Mason City the 
various churches held services for, several 
days The Disciple pastor, F. W. Welton, 


was assisted by O. C. Bolman of Pekin. 


There have been three additions recently 
to the church at Watseka, ministered to by 
Elmore Sinclair \ part otf the observance 
of Educational Day was the ordination of a 


young man to the ministry. 


Plans for the new church building at 
Camp Point are progressing nicely, and new 
members are being added to the church. 
here were five baptisms on February 11. 
H. J. Reynolds is the pastor. 


R. E. Henry has been asked to continue 
his work with Niantie church. This church 





and its pastor will have part in the Rural 
Church Conference, to be held in Niantic, 
March 25-27. 


Mackinaw church, with J. W. Street the 
pastor, is looking forward to a great cele- 
bration of its seventy-fifth anniversary this 
fall. A meeting recently held by home 
forces was intended primarily to arouse the 
church membership to active service. 


There have been seventeen additions 
twelve by confession at regular services ol 
Jacksonville church, during February. Clyde 
F. Darsie is pastor. H. P. Shaw, the church’s 
living-link missionary, filled the pulpit March 
3. The Eureka College Glee Club will give a 
concert in the church March 13. 


E. A. Gilliland and J. K. O’Neal recently 
held a most satisfactory meeting of three 
weeks duration for Washington church, of 
which Ernest H. Reed is pastor. The entir? 
community was sympathetic with the work 
of the meeting. There were twenty ad- 
ditions. 


E. A. Cary of Franklin, has assumed the 
work at Table Grove, preaching his first ser- 
mon Feb. 4. The work opens under the 
most favorable conditions in all its depart- 
ments. Table Grove feels itself very fortu- 
nate in securing a man of Mr. Cary’s quali- 
fications and much good is expected to be 
accomplished. Fulton County is again com- 
ing to its self as for a time it seemed all the 
pastors in the county were making a change 


to new fields. 


The work in Sterling is slowly moving for- 
ward. The last two Sundays there were 109 
in the Sunday-school, and $2.54 cents col- 
lection. They have re-organized the young 
men’s class, and see fruit immediately. The 
young men now attend worship more regu- 
larly. Since last report two have been ad- 
ded by letter and four by confession. They 
are aiming to get a contribution from every 
member, however small the offering may be, 
and have adopted the budget plan, drawing 
all offerings from one common treasury. 
The budget includes all expenses and offer- 
jngs for all activities. Miss Mary Kelly was 
with the church recently and made an inspir 
ing address. Plans for remadeling the 
building will probably be carried out the 
coming summer. Charles A. Stevens is pas 
tor at Sterling. 


The morning service of March 3 at First 
church, Bloomington, was in the nature of 
a memorial to the late Mrs. Judith Brad- 
ner. She was the last survivor of the char- 
ter members of the church. Mrs. Bradner 
was almost ninety-eight years old at the 
time of her death, having been born in Ken- 
tucky in the year 1814. With her parents, 
she came to Bloomington in 1835. Alexan- 
der Campbell was a personal friend of her 
father’s and upon Mr. Campbell’s last visit 
to Bloomington he was Mrs. Bradner’s 
guest. For some years it had been the cus- 
tom of the Sunday-sehool to send Mrs. Brad- 
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ner flowers on her birthday. The memory 
of her long and faithful life in this church 
cannot but prove a benediction to its mem- 
bers. 


W. F. Turner, for three years pastor of 
Central Church, Peoria, has resigned to ac- 
cept a call to North Yakima Church, Wash. 
This is the pulpit to which Illinois recently 
sent one of its princeliest preachers, O. W. 
Lawrence, of Decatur, whose death within 
a few weeks of his arrival in the western 
city brought tragic grief to his new congre- 





Rev. W. F. Turner. 


gation and his thousands of friends in this 
and other states. Mr. Turner is admirably 
fitted to his new task.. He came to Peoria 
from Joplin, Mo., where he had been suc- 
cessful in building up a strong congrega- 
tion. During his pastorate in Peoria Cen- 
tral Church has established a new mission 
and fostered into independence the branch 
church on Howett street. Central chureb 
Sunday-school has been greatly increased in 
size and efficiency in recent months through 
the assistance of Miss Eva Lemert, the 
Sunday-school specialist. Among ministers 
of all denominations Mr. Turner is highly 
esteemed. He has been president of the 
United Ministers’ Association during the 
past year. 


First church, Springfield, of which F. W. 
Burnham is pastor, is planning to dedicate 
its new church building about the first of 
May. A committee is at work on a pro- 
gramme, which will continue throughout the 
week following the dedicatory services. Mr. 
Burnham has recently received two beautiful 
pictures of mountain scenery in Colorado, 
the’ gift of friends in the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad Company, intended for the 
boy’s club room. 

The outline of the weeks’ program is .as 
follows: 

Sunday, May 5—Dedieation day. F. M. 
Rains, Foreign Missionary Society secretary 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, delivers the dedicatory 
address. 

Monday, May 6—History and Remin- 
iseences. 

Tuesday, May 7—Inter-denominational 
Fellowship day, with local and noted foreign 
speakers. 

Wednesday, May 8—RBible-school and 
Brotherhood day. 

Thursday, May 9—Women’s day, exercises 
afternoon and evening. 

Friday, May 10—Organ dedication and re- 
cital, 

Saturday, May 11—Banquet to men who 
worked on the church by men of the church. 

Sunday, May 12—Missionary day, A Me- 
Lean of Cincinnati, chief speaker. 
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Eureka College 





Emory W. Ross, who has been at the head 
of the commercial department of Eureka 
College, for the past year, has been appoint- 
ed by the C. W. B. M. to go to Africa. He 
will enter the Missionary Training School at 
Indianapolis, and will take up the work in 
Liberia in the fall. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Charles Dickens was celebrated at 
Eureka this year. A large audience of stu- 
dents and townspeople were present to pay 
homage to the great novelist. Addresses 
were made by students and professors. Prof. 
R. E. Hieronymus, former president of Eureka 
College, delivered an address on “Dickens— 
an Interpreter of Life.” 

The returns from Education Day indicate 
that fully as many churches will have fel- 
lowship with Eureka College this year as 
last. When the campaign for Education 
Day observance began, we felt if we held our 
own this year, we would do well. It now 
looks as if we would go beyond last year, 
which was the banner year. 

The annual missionary conference of the 
colleges of Central Tltinois was held in Mon- 
mouth the first of February. There were 
eighty-six delegates in attendance represent- 
ing nineteen colleges. Eleven students from 
Eureka College were present. Eureka is al- 
ways on hand when things of a missionary 
nature are up. 

The Eureka Chautauqua will be a little 
later this year than usual. It will begin 
July 11, and will be introduced by the coun- 
try school play picnic of Woodford County, 
conducted by County Superintendent Roy L. 
Moore. Mr. Moore is an alumnus of Eureka 
College, and is one of our best friends. The 
Chautauqua has some excellent talent for 
this year, including Governor Glenn and 
Colonel Bain. 

The annual debate between Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute and Eureka College is te 
be held at Bradley Hall, Peoria, Friday eve- 
ning, March 1. The question to be discussed 
is “The Initiative and Referendum.” Eureka 
College will be represented by a large delega- 
tion. It looks now as if it would be a lively 
time. 

Mrs. Royal J. Dye occupied the pulpit of 
the Christian Church in Eureka the last 
Sunday in February, and delivered a ver) 
thrilling address. The Eureka Church will 
make a splendid offering to Foreign Missions 
this year. 

fhe Missionary Rally, conducted by Secre- 
tary E. W. Allen and Missionaries Shaw and 
Hedges in Eureka recently was one of the 
best we have ever had. Several of the stu- 
dents in Eureka College deliverd short ad- 
drsses, and much local interest Was aroused 
in the matter. H. P. Shaw’s address in the 

evening was one of the very best. He used 
the stereopticon, and told the story of the 
new China in a very thrilling way. 

rhe Boosters of Eureka College held a 
great meeting Wednesday evening, Feb. 28 
Che college band played. The debaters, who 
expect to go against Bradley Polytechnic 
Instituie, were on hand with flattering prom- 
ises of what they hoped to do. Prof. Clyde 
L. Lyon miade a speech. There was much 
singing and “loud talk.” H. H. Perers. 





Secretary’s Letter. 





The Antioch church near Shelbyville wants 
a preacher _ ~— Wr 
Shelbyville, R. D. 1, box 

J. E. an we a short meeting in his 
home town, Mulberry Grove, reorganizing the 
board of officers and setting things in order 
for a better work. He is now in a meeting 
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the work at Moneaqua. 


Ind., and we welcome him. 


He is 
dealer and promoter. 


- Mullikin of Paris has begun his new 
work with the church at Detroit. Prospects all lines. They are striving 

Rank church, and have attained a number of 
his own meeting at Ob- points. 
with jJwenty-seven additions. It was Preachers, please tell us when you change 
meeting considering local con- your addresses or any of 


all the influence possible to bear upon them. 


Allen, Shaw and Hedges in their foreign ms- 


long remembered. 





rt, with Geo. W. Schroeder. Dur- We are very sorry to announce that Bro. 
ing April he will be at Sandoval. W. F. Turner of the Central church, 

The Fife Brothers Evangelistic Company presenfed his resignation 
in a meeting at Onarga with Milo W. 


he will do you a good 


in Raymond closed Mar. 


favor to this office if additions, held by Brother Crabb. 
any one who can give us the present ad- jag called G. Floyd Shaul 


formerly a_ professor 
(or was) a real estate 
Drop us a card, please. 


His work is moving labor. Try it. 


much opposition, an- points. We need this 


other revival meeting going on, and five other stantly. A postal card and 
time will do it. It seems difficult to impress 

the greatest temperance our fellows with the importance of oa mat- 
had, the legislative pri- ter. Sometimes it looks as 
that day we will win want us to know where they 
Local Option in the nomina- they preach. If we can help ~sisay in any way 
“wet” candidates for the be free to call on us. We are at your serv 
preacher and Christian ice. ; 
voter in the state ought to be wide awake to 
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~w 
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pects to go to the state of ” Washington in 
Nethercutt soon takes up the near future. The church has been pros- 
pering under his faithful ministry to an un- 
T. Peters is the new minister at Pleas- usual degree, and we regret his leaving. 
comes from Terre Haute, B. S. Boone has enrolled as a minister, 
the endorsement of the Paxton Church, : 
, Homer, is available for desires to enter upon the work. 
a half-time preaching point within reach of your service. 


Said to be the greatest meeting ever held 


their minister. This meeting was brought 
about by S. R. Lewis of Harvel. 
tors could do great good by taking an _—_ 
has decided to remain with est in weak churches near 
Potomac. 

A. F. Norman is getting hold of the work 
at New Boston, and the church prospers in 


Robert W. Moore of White Hall just closed 
working hard, not only a good meeting with Pastor 
‘, but from now till the polls are 


MeNemar of El 
Paso, which resulted in thirty additions, 
Work and vote for men who the chureh is greatly blessed every 
favor county option. Bring Chas. W. Clark, formerly of Ludlow, is en- 
oving his work with Harold 
to the finish. the evangelistic field, now in Syracuse, } 
Pittwood has called S. H. Kuntz, a student He has had calls to settle in 
Eureka College, for half time. she says he is coming back and locate in 
gd n the not far distant future. 
‘ yscome back home sooner or F laser, 
W. L. Sandérs of Hitchfiel® is ‘available for 
Their messages will be service. Call him. The Litchfield church en- 
Also the visit of Miss dorses him, and he can be had at reasonable 
Mark Kelly, of Nankin, China, Feb. 25. salary. 
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The Fourth district will- have a series of 
Sunday-school rallies and contests in the 
next few months. There will be lively times. 

That state offering, was it taken? Has it 
been sent to our treasurer, W. D. Deweese? 
One pastor says, “I was surprised that our 
treasurer did not send in the offering long 
before this. I did my duty in regard to the 
offering and thought the treasurer would do 
the rest.” Please look into the matter and 
he sure that it has been sent in. 

And be sure that it is sent fo the right 
place. One church clerk just writes us: “Our 
church took the collection and the treasurer, 
through mistake, sent it to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society.” 

If the offering has not been taken in yout 
church, kindly do so at your earliest oppor- 
tunity, and make it as large as possible. 

Another preacher says he has taken two 
missionary offerings and the church treas- 
urer put ‘both of them into the current ex 
pense fund and refuses to forward them to 
the work for which they were given. What 
would you call that? Surely not a “square 
deal.” 

So far as we know now the district conven- 
tions will be held as follows: First—Wal- 
nut, June 11-13; Third—Dallas City, May 
14-16; Fourth, June 4-6; Fifth, — 
INiopolis, June 5-7; Sixth—De Land, June 
18-29; Seventh—Olney, June 19-21; Eighth - 
Elkville, June 25-27. 

J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Deweese, Office Sec’y-Treasurer. 

Bloomington, Ill. 








Chicago 





The parliament on American missions is in 
progress at the Jackson Boulevard church 


as this issue goes to press. 


C. C. Wilson of Milwaukee recently lec 
tured at Douglas Park and Evanston church- 
es. He preached at Monroe Street Church 
Sunday, March 3. 














Re t /. R Line 8. 


Austin Hunter, pastor of Jackson Boule- 
vard church, recently buried his father at 
Fort Recovery, Ohio. Mr. Hunter was 
sixty-seven years of age 


Vaughan Dabney, pastor at Douglas Park, 
reports the church as growing in all depart- 
ments. The evening congregations and the 
Sunday-sehool are especially hopeful. 


B. L. Wray, formerly pastor of Budd Park 
church, Kansas City, has accepted a call to 
the pulpit of Central Church, Gary, Ind., re- 
cently relinquished by Nelson H. Trimble. 
Mr. Wray began his work last Sunday. 
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The city mission superintendents of four 


leading denominations addressed the Congre- 
gational Ministers’ Association recently on 
the problems of Chicago religion. Orvis F. 
superintendent, opened 


: 


Jordan, the Disciples 
the discussion. 

The sevently-first quarterly convocation of 
the C. W. B. M. union of Chicago churches, 
was held last Thursday at Austin Church. 
Mrs. Maud Ferris, of Taylorville, Ill., who 
had been announced to speak was kept at 
made an eloquent and vision-ful address on 
“The Larger Things of Missions.” Miss 
Thompson is a heartening speaker. A paper 
by Miss Maxwell on the history of the deal- 
ings of the United States with the Indians 
was full of interesting data and received 
much favorable comment. 

I. Raymond Lines has resigned at Monroe 
Street Church, after a two years’ ministry 
there. Mr. Lines came to Chicago from 
Newman, Ill. He is a graduate of Hiram 
College and had previously held pastorates 
at Toledo, O., and Ladoga, Ind. The difficul- 
ties of the Chicago field were met by him 
greatly 


with a brave = spirit. He has 


strengthened the souls of this*heroic con- 


gregation by his thoughtful, spiritual and 
optimistic ministry. The people love him and 
regret his departure. He is spending thie 
current weeks in assisting the Van Wert, 
O., church during a union evangelistic meet- 
ing now in progress in that city. 


An advance step of great significance to 
the Disciples’ Divinity House at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was taken last week when 
an additional fifty feet of ground adjoin- 
ing their present superb lot was purchased. 
The deal was made possible by the will of 
the late Mrs Sarah K. Homan of Peoria, IIL, 
who left a substantial bequest to this strate- 
gic institution. The House now owns a cor- 
ner lot 150x170 feet, across the street from 
the University quadrangle, and regarded as 
one of the most valuable pieces of ground in 
Hyde Park. The present purchase is an 
initial step toward the consummation of far- 
reaching plans which it is hoped may be an- 
nounced to our readers very soon. The com- 
mercial wisdom of the board of trustees of 
the Divinity House has from the beginning 
proved itself an equal partner to the high 
scholarship of the men who make up the 
faculty. 





etcKerl Tower 











The ahove picture shows the corner buildings of the University of Chicago Quad- 


rangle. 


The arrow points to the eaves of the Hyde, Park church building standing on 


the Divinity House lot, which has recently been enlarged by the purchase of additional 


fifty feet. - 
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H. C. Gresham of Princeton, 
charge of the church at Sioux Falls, 8. 


on March 3. 


H. J. Seaman, of Oaksdale, Washington, is 
aasisting J. F. Rice, of Rosalia, Washington, 
in a revival meeting. 

F. M. Field, of the Norwood avenue ehurch 
of Toledo, O., Harris in a 
meeting at Hicksville, O. 


is assisting D. F. 


Clarence Reidenbach of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has accepted a eall to First St. 
Paul, beginning the first Synday in March, 


church at 


U. E. Hootman, the new minister at Belle- 
fontaine, will commence a meeting the early 
part of March. Miss Una Dell Berry will 
have charge of the music. 


J. H. Hughes of San Jose, has accepted 
the call to the pastorate of First Church, 
laylor, Tex., sueceeding S. D. Perkinson, who 
woes to Riverside, Cal. 


C. C. Cole, of the Eugene Bible Univer- 
sity, has accepted a call to minister at Troy 
and Viola, Idaho, succeeding F. D. Muse, re- 


signing. He is now on the ground. 


W. E. Ellis of Cynthiana, Ky., has received 
ind accepted a call to the pastorate of Paris, 
Ky.. church which Carey E. Morgan recently 
resigned to go to Nashville, Tenn. 


The brethren at Sidney, O., have recently 
purchased a lot on which they have already 
paid $1,100. We expect they will build this 
summer. Brother Sebastian, their minister, 


reports frequent additions. 


H. O. Pritchard, pastor at Bethany, Neb., 
has received a call to the pastorate of the 
First Church at Franklin, Ind., his old home. 
He has not indicated as yet whether or not 
he will accept it. 


There were 135 additions in the meetings 
held by Lockhart and Lintt at Lipscomb, Ia., 
of whom 100 were men. $1,000 was pledged 
by the new members for the support of the 
church for the coming year. 


There were two young men who confessed 
Christ at Bedford, O., on February 18, and 
five on March 3. The Sunday-school has al- 
most doubled in the past year. E. C. Harris 
18 pastor. 


Edwin C. Boynton has accepted the call of 
the church at Belton, Tex., going from North 
Dallas. Mr. Boynton has done a good work 
at North Dallas. but the work at Belton is 
very important and promising. 


J. H. Shellenberger, secretary of the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Disciples of Christ, was 
the speaker at a recent meeting of the Men‘s 
Club of First Church, Alliance, O. As a re- 
sult, it was decided to effect an organization 
of a local union of the Brotherhood. 

H. O. Breeden has closed his meeting at 
Little Rock, Ark., and will begin a meeting 
at Fulton, Mo., right away. The new church 
building dedicated last Sunday at Fulton, 
Where T. E. Winter is pastor, is described 
elsewhere in this issue. 


The annual meeting of First Church, Hel- 
ena, Mont., where L. W. Porter is minister, 
the work in very prosperous condi- 
The salary of the minister has been 
raised $200 for the next year. The present 


shows 
tion. 


pastorate began in October, 1911. 





CHE 


The pastor of First Church, Omaha, Neb., 
J. M. Kersey, has resigned with the inten- 


tion of devoting his entire time to a furni- 
ture business which he owns in Parsons, Kan. 


The Fifth Indiana district convention of 
Christian churches will be held in Central 
Church, Huntington, Ind.,‘ March 20, 21, and 
22. One hundred delegates are expected. 


C. E. Randall, our veteran missionary in 
Jamaica, passed to his reward on February 
14. Brother Randall had been in the employ 
of our C. W. B. M. for twenty-seven years. 
His son will take up his father’s work. 


The receipts of the Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society for the last three months show 
an increase over the corresponding period 
of last vear of more than $4,000. There were 
191 more contributing churches than last 
year. 


The splendid new church at Dallas, Ore., 
Leon L. Myers, minister, is to be dedicated 
Mareh 10. W. F. Reagor, of Portland, will 
give the dedicatory address. The evening 
sermon will be given by E. V. Stivers, of Me- 
Minnville. 


After three years of good work and grat- 
ifying results, F. M. Brooke has resigned at 
Grants Pass, Ore., and will enter the evan- 
gelistic field. During his ministry at Grants 


Pass he more than doubled the church in 
membership and efficiency. 
W. <A. Moore, minister of the First 


Church, Tacoma, delivered the address before 
the Brotherhood of Hoquiam. During the 
evening twenty-seven men were received into 
fellowship. This Brotherhood 
membership of eighty-seven. 


now has a 


The church at Bellaire, Ohio, J. N. Scholes, 
minister, reports an expenditure last year of 
almost $5,000, of which almost $1,200 was 
given to our missionary organizations. It is 
doubtful if a church is ever justified in 
spending more than eighty per cent of its 
income on itself. 


The meeting at Springfield, Oregon, is pro- 
gressing nicely under the direction of Evan- 
gelist Lawrence Wright, who is assisting 
Prof. E. C. Wigmore, the minister. The 
audiences are increasing. Every sermon is of 
the Jerusalem gospel sort, and will bring last- 
ing results. So far there have been three ac 
cessions. 


Kellems and Harold 
Humbert conducted another week-end meet- 
ing at Creswell, Ore. Steps have been taken 
to fully organize the work there. Twenty- 
seven have banded themselves together. 
Evangelist G. E. Williams and with 
Miss Morton as music director, will begin 
a meeting there soon. 


Evangelists Jesse 


wife, 


Paul Moore, late assistant editor of the 
Christian Evangelist, has been ill with ty- 
phoid fever for nearly two months, in the 
hospital at St. Petersburg, Fla. His many 
friends will be glad to know that he has now 
become to removed to his father’s 
home at Eustis, Fla., and is slowly convales- 
cing. 


able be 


Mrs. Garst, one of the second band of 
missionaries to go from the ranks of the 
Disciples to the Orient, occupied the pulpit 
on March 3 in First Church, Ottumwa, Ia. 
Mrs. Garst was for fourteen years a mis- 
sionary in Japan, and is eagerly heard by 
the churches on the work of the gospel in 
the island empire. Mr. Garst fell at 
post of duty in Japan, in 1899. 


his 


The first three months of Royal L. Hand- 
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Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
The congregations have 
been good, and sixteen persons have been 
added to the membership. Mr. Handley has 
been appointed to direct the Institute con- 
ference for Sunday-school superintendents in 
connection with the Men and Religion cam- 
paign. 


at 


been encouraging. 


ley’s pastorate 


M. E. Chatley writes from Centerville, Ia.: 
“Centerville buried under greatest snow o1 
Small audience present, but enthus- 
iasm intense. Raised our “living link” fund, 
and will continue the support of Mrs. R. D. 
McCoy at Tokyo, Japan. Took subscriptions 
also for support of our state “living link” 
at Ft. Dodge, Ia., where Brother S. R. Rey- 
nolds now labors. This fund is also assured. 
Considering weather conditions, the response 
of our people was truly marvelous.’ 


season, 


, 


The annual dinner of the Disciples’ Mis- 
sionary Union of New York City, held at the 
Hotel Marseilles on Tuesday evening, was a 
decided success, with one hundred and ninety 
guests partaking of the repast and listening 
to the after-dinner speeches made by Rev. 
Geo. Alexander, Moderator of the New York 
Presbytery, James M. Philputt of the Central 
Church, and Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, Nation- 
al President of the C. W. B. M. A tribute 
was paid to Prof. Chas. L. Loos of Transyl- 
vania University, word of whose death had 
just reached the city. 


Brownville is the oldest of the Christian 
churches in Nebraska. It was organized in 
January, 1855. Brownville is the oldest town 
in Nebraska, having been laid out 
years previous to the organization of the 
church. The church has had three buildings, 
and much tribulation in its fifty-seven years 
of history. It has preaching only half time, 
but one of the livest Sunday-schools in the 
state is conducted there. The school has at- 
tained front rank for 1911 and will do the 
same for 1912; and the church, under the 
leadership of a Cotner Student, B. A. Davies, 
has the honor of being thé first church in 
Nebraska to declare for Front Rank Stand- 
ards. 


a few 


The funeral services of Prof. Charles Louis 
Loos were held at Central Church, Lexington, 


February 29, at 2:30. A male quartette 
sung his favorite hymns, “How Firm a 
Foundation,” “Jerusalem the Golden,” and 


“Lead Kindly Light.” Prof. B. C. Hagerman 
offered prayer, Rév. I. J. Spencer read the 
Scripture and made a tender address of a 
personal nature, pastor of the honored 
President Crossfield spoke of him 
educator. F. M. Rains made a brief 
concerning Prof. relation 
the Foreign Society of which he was presi- 
dent twelve years. Bishop Burton of the 
Episcopal Church spoke eloquently of the 
wide vision and the Christ-like spirit of 
Professor Loos. Prof. Deweese offered the 
closing prayer. A large gathering filled the 
auditorium, 


as 
scholar. 
an 

address 


as 


Loos’ to 


On February 6, 1812, the first five mis- 
sionaries of the American board were or- 
dained in the church of Salem, Mass. Ex- 
actlf one hundred years later, February 6, 
1912, five other missionaries were ordained 
in the same church under the same American 
board. It was a great event. Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, of Brooklyn, preached the or- 
dination sermon. Benjamin Franklin ex- 
pressed the wish that he might return to’ the 
earth after one hundred years. If that were 
granted to the first five missionaries sent 
out from America, what rich harvests would 
astonish them. The devotion, the unswerv- 
ing consecration, the service of those first 
American missionaries, have made a differ- 
ence which only heaven is wide enough to 
measure. 


D. Y. Donaldson, who has been corres- 
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ponding secretary of the Missouri Christian 
Missionary: Society since September, 1910, 
has closed his work with this society and 
accepted a call to become Associate Pastor 
with Dr. Combs of the Independence Boul- 
evard church, Kansas City. The State Board 
has arranged with R. B. Briney to become 
office secretary of our state work from 
March 1 to the close of the current mission- 
ary year. Mr. Briney is pastor of the For- 
est Ave. Church, Kansas City. The church 
has generously agreed to allow him a part 
of each day for work in the office of the 
State Board, and he undertakes this work 
as a contribution to our Missouri work, as 
the salary offered is only a nominal one. 


The Law 
subject of the morning sermon by Dr. J. M. 


of Spiritual Growth” was the 
Philputt of the Central Church, Disciples of 
York. recently In the eve 


gave the second address 


Christ New 
ning the 
in the series on “Christ the Great Teacher,” 


pastor 


the topic being “His Fascinating Personal- 


ity.’ The audiences are steadily increas- 
ing in this new church Mr. Deloss Smith 
has been engaged as director of music for 
the coming year. Mr. Smith will also sing 


tenor in the quartette. He is the author of 
a number of church hymns and with Mrs. 
Smith is now an a Western concert tour. 
Mrs. Smith has been engaged as organist, 
having formerly played the organ in the 
West Side Christian Church in San Fran- 
{ aco 

The staff of the Young Mena Christian As- 
sociation of Hiram College, are busy at pres- 
ent securing funds among the alumni and 
friends to complete the furnishing and re- 
modeling of a parlor for the use of students, 
town folk, and visitors An extra edition of 
The Advance has been mailed to Hiram peo- 
ple over the country, and excellent returns 
in a financial way are anticipated. Under 
the present regime, the Saturday night meet- 
ings of the association boys have been ex- 
ceptionally interesting. F. L. Fink supervis- 
ing this department, is deserving of the 
praise for the suecess of this work. Among 
the out-of-town speakers of note who have 
addressed the student body during the year 
are: Messrs. George Bellamy, Hiram House, 
Cleveland; Secretary Lewis of the Cleveland 
Central Y. M. C. A.; Tom Lewis, probation 
officer, Cleveland; Willard Behan, associate 
chief engineer of L. S. M. S. R. R.; Rev. R. 
Nichols, Youngstown; R. P. Glosser, Canton; 
Ralph Hollinger. interesting 
and helpful feature of the chapel sessions 


An especially 


the last few weeks, has been the brief lec- 


tures of Presdent Bates. Possibly no other 


one factor contributes more to the high ideals 
of the college than these brief addresses 


acked by the true life. 


t,eorue Avdelott pastor it Muskogee, 
Okla.. wires us under date of Mar, 3, as 
follows 

Fighty-five added here today in the great 


Scoville meeting under the direction of the 


First Christian Church. One hundred eighty- 
nine this last week with eight hundred in 
twenty-one days of invitation Four days ot 
stormy eather this week which made the 
vork v difficult. Several of the leading 
usiness men of the city were reached to 
ay Greatest mass meeting for women ever 
held in this city was eld in convention 
hall today. Last Sunday afternoon and the 
Sunday efore two tremendous mass meet 
ings for men only. fhe daily papers state 
that these meetings surpassed the greatest 
political meeting ever held in the city. Many 


visitors from various points in Eastern Okla- 
ioma today and the meeting is affecting the 
entire state Che consecration sincerity and 
sanctity of the Seoville evangelistic com 
pany is the comment of the entire commun 
ity. This is the first real revival Muskogee 


has ever experienced.” 
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DEDICATION AT FULTON, MO. 


We are glad to present the picture of 


the splendid building which was dedicated 
last Sunday, Mar. 10, at Fulton, Mo., where 
T. E. Winter is pastor. The building is 
119 feet long and 81 feet wide with a dome 


~ - 





Rev. T. E. Winter. 


62 feet high. The material is lowa gramte 
brick trimmed with Carthage stone with a 
tile roof. The interior finish is oak. 

The English 
ceiling with all windows above the grade 


basement has a _ nine-root 
line. The entire floor space is finished, m- 
cluding large Sunday-school assembly room, 
room for the Primary Department, Baraca 
and Philathea rooms, public reading room, 
boys’ club room, kitchen and serving room. 
Che large assembly room is also to be used 
for social functions. Wood floor over con- 
crete. The heating plant, fuel room, and 
water heater for baptistery are in a fireproof 
sub-basement. 


~ 


The main floor contains Sanctuary 68x50 
feet, with choir and organ, main Sunday- 
school room together with seven class rooms, 
pastor’s study, Sunday-school Superinten- 
dent’s room and Secretaryfs room. The 
Sunday-school Department is separated 
from the Sanctuary by a hoisting partition 
on counter poised weights. This partition :, 
finished and tinted to match the walls an 
is mechanically operated. The beautiful 
open baptistery is made of ‘white Italian 
marble. This floor exclusive of the Sunday- 
school Department has a seating capacity of 
550; inclusive of that department, 875. 
The old pipe organ, that was used in the 
former church, will be installed in the Sun 
day-school Department and a new organ in 
stalled in the Sanctuary. 

The balcony floor contains two balconies, 
that in the Sanctuary seating 220, making 
a total capacity exclusive of Sunday-school 
Department of 770. It contains atso the 
Department 
with seven class-rooms, having a 
capacity of 225. When the hoisting parti- 
tion is raised, the whole is one large audi- 


baleony in the Sunday-school 


seatin:: 


torium, seating 1,300 people, all of whom are 
in front of the speaker, and have excellent 
sighting to the pulpit desk. 

The cost of the building is about $56,000 
and is a fitting embodiment in permanent 
building materials of the work that T. E. 
Winter has accomplished in the city of Ful- 
ton. A university man of the evangelical, 
loyal type, he has laid the foundations 
broad and deep and builded thereon in a 
lasting way. The William Woods College 
for Girls is in Fulton and the influence of 
this church will thus, through its effect on 
the student life, reach far wider fields than 
are touched by the most of the churches 
even of this rank. The Christian Century 
congratulates pastor and people and city on 
the completion of such an enterprise .whici 
will be increasingly fruitful in all the good 
works that are expected of a representative 
church of the Disciples. 














Fulton’s Beautiful New Sanctuary, Dedicated last Sunday 
Breeden Lead the congregation in Raising $18,500 and follows with an evangelistic meeting. 


without debt. Dr. H. 0. 
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China’s Desolation 


6,000,000 Chinese are starving and dying 
throughout China as a result of the destruc- 
tion of crops by flood and war. America is 
asked to contribute $1,000,000 at once to meet 
the immediate needs of these suffering mill- 
Every hospital, dispensary, orphan asy- 
i charitable institution established by 
the missionary crowded with 
the sick, dying and orphaned ones. Only 
God knows to what extent the timely aid 

red by a Christian nation like ours, will 
prepare China‘s millions for a more ready a 
ceptance of the Gospel of Christ. Already 
President Yuan of the new republic has cut 
his queue indicating the official cutting 


ions. 


lum an¢ . . 
societies 1s 


rendeé 


off 
off of the past in China. 


Benevolent Association News 


An application has just been Teceived for 
the admission of Mrs. Milne into one ol 
our homes for the aged. Her husband was 
at one time a very efficient pioneer preacher 
It is a joy to bear the burdens of one who 
is so worthy and who has so faithfully served 
the cause of Christ. 

Word comes from East Aurora that Grand- 
pa Hume, one of the choice spirits in the 
Havens Home. is very ill. Grandpa Hume 
is in his nineties. He has been a life-long 
devoted member of the church. He has been 
waiting a number of years in this home 
furnished by his brethren, while a mansion 
is being finished for him “over there.” 

A new annuity has just been received, and 
vet it comes from an old annuitant. one who 
has formed the habit of investing all his sur- 
plus with the Lord for the care of the widow 
and the orphan. Surely this brother is lay- 
ing up treasure in heaven. 

The Sunday-schools are preparing for the 
Easter offering. To them more than’ any 
other factor in the church ia due the credit 
for the splendid work of the association, J. 
H. Rosecrans’ Cantata, Easter Gifts and 
Gratitude. is in demand. It is being fur- 
nished free. 

Easter is the only day in all the year de- 
voted to the care of the orphan child, the 
widowed mother, and the aged, indigent dis- 


ciple of Christ. It should be universally 
observed. 
Mrs. Nora Woodruff, an active member 


of the churel at Valparaiso, Ind.. for some 
vears the efficient the 
Christian Hospital at Valparaiso. is stricken 


superintendent of 


with tubereulosis. Mrs. Woodruff is a 
widow with one child to support. She is a 
cultured, devoted Christian woman. She is 


alone in the world. She is without relatives 
and without health. In health cheer- 
fully not only bore her own burdens, but the 
burdens of others. With health gone she is 


she 


lependent upon her brethren.. Because of 
the generosity of a few brethren she is now 
in Texas, seeking a milder climate. Now 
that she can not work her brethren should 


cheerfuily share her burdens. Who will help 
provide for this worthy sister in the hour of 
her extremity? Send your answer and your 
contribution to The National Benevolent As 
2955 N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis, 
Mrs. Woodruff. 


On aceount of a 


sociation. 
and sav it is for 
recent fire scare it was 
decided to wire the Cleveland Orphanage for 
electricity. which will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $300. The board of managers would 
appreciate it if friends of the institution 
would help bear this expense incurred in the 
interest of the safety of the children. 


Jas. H. Monorrer. 


Foreign Society News 


“There never was a time in the history of 
Japan that seems so opportune as now. The 
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government is leaning toward Christianity 
and the Home Minister has called for a con- 
ference of Buddhists, Shintoists and Chris- 
tians to help in saving the national morality. 
There are hopeful signs that Christianity is 
at the down of the day of conquest like the 
world has not seen in a thousand years.”— 
Fred E. Hagin, Tokyo, Japan. 

W. R. Hunt, Chuchow, China, writes: “All 
the country work is still. The outside of the 
walled cities is in the hands of armed bri- 
gands. China is in a terrible condition. 
We long for the dawn of the new day. We 
wish the republic a booming success.. It 
is as France and England and the United 
States fighting for their emancipation and the 
liberties which make men free. Now is the 
time for evangelism.” 

The sale of missionary books by the For- 
eign Society reaches high-water mark. After 
the rallies are over, in the regular busineas, 
the following is ome day’s sale: twenty-one 
copies of “In the Shadow of the Drum 
Tower,” three “The Pastor and Modern Mis 
sions;” sixty-three “Social Work of Chris- 
tian Missions;” seventeen “Where the Book 
Speaks;” five “The Why and How of Foreign 
Mission;” seven “The Challenge of the 
City;” eleven “Ten Lessons in World Con- 
quest;” two sets of missionary maps, two 
world maps, one “Edinburgh Conference Li- 
brary,” one “Juvenile Library.” 

We have just received a card from J. C. 
Ogden, Batang, Tibet, under date of Septem- 
ber 17, 1911, in which he says, “Largest 
crowd 1t regular services today since open- 
ing at Batang. Must rent more room until 
we can build. Bible seller is doing fine work 
selling literature. Telegraph open to Cham- 


do and postoffice opened through Tibet. 
Area the size of Kansas open and if we 


don’t look out Tibet must be reported as a 
“neglected” not a “closed” land. Collection 
last Sunday $1.50. gold, collection today $2.00 
gold.” 

Last week the Foreign Society received 
$600 on the Annuity Plan from a friend in 
Kentucky, who had before given $2,500 in 
this way. Another gift was received also of 
$250 from a friend in Ohio, who has made 
a number of gifts by this plan. Alsa a 
friend in Indiana sent $300 on the An- 
nuity Plan, who made a gift in the same way 
last year. 

Eleven new Living-links have been re- 
ported since the beginning of the missionary 
year. A number more expected in the near 
future. 

“T am glad to report nine more baptisms 
in connection with our work.”—P. A. Davey, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

H. C. Saum reports three baptisms at an 
out-station near Bilaspur, India. 


New York City Mission Notes 


During February there were added to our 
mission churches five by confession and bap- 
tism; three by letter and one by statement, 
total number added nine. 

George W. Titus entered upon his work to 
assist at the Humboldt St. Church, Brook- 
lyn, Feb. 11. Mr. Titus will give special at- 
tention to the young people of the church. 
Already an increased interest is evident in 
the work and the outlook is good for a most 
aggressive work. We have a men’s organ- 
ization of thirty-five members; a Y. P. 8. 
C. E. of forty members; a Sunday-school of 
256; a sewing class for the girls of sixty 
members; a splendid Athletic Club meeting 
each Tuesday that crowds our limited room. 
We have a church membership of 253, of 
which number about 150 live near the church 
and are earnest consecrated workers whose 
consecrated lives count very largely in the 
work, With a larger equipment a most 
efficient work can be done that will count for 
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truth and righteousness in this great manu- 
facturing section of the city. 

C. A. Donnelson has been holding a meet- 
ing at the Ridgewood Heights Church. The 
principal object has been to get our work 
and teaching before the community, and 
strengthen and build up the church. The 
definite aim has been to a large extent ac- 
complished. The work has been most effi- 
ciently done. An interesting part of this 
mission is the growing Sunday-school with 
an attendance of about 100 every Sunday. 

Evangelist Henry F. Lutz will begin a 
campaign at the Borough Park Church the 
last of this month. This work is being well 
organized. They have now a membership of 
forty. With an optimistic hopeful church, 
the outlook is promising for a good mveting. 

Fred M. Gordon is crowding the Flatbush 


Church. The Sunday-school has already 
outgrown its quarters. They will be com- 
pelled to face the problem of building be- 


fore long. 

Sunday, Feb. 25, a Russian baptismal serv- 
ice was held at the Humboldt St. Church. 
Two excellent men were buried with their 
Lord in baptism to rise to walk in the new 
life. The entire service conducted in 
the Russian tongue, and entered into most 
heartily by all present. The regular services 
of this mission are being well attended. We 
are gaining the sympathy of many of the 
Russian people. We have in New York City 
478,200 Russians and 7,400 from Finland. 
Our mission is in the heart of the Russian 
section, and if an adequate building could be 
secured a great work could be accomplished, 

Brooklyn is completing preparation for the 
eight-day campaign of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement to be held March 19-26. 
Our church and men are heartily co-operat- 
ing in this movement. 


was 


We are expecting it 
will bring to us some valuable information 
and give us a more intelligent and practical 
view of our field. 

The annual dinner of the Disciples’ Mis- 
sionary Union, held at Hotel Marseilles Feb. 
27, reached the high standard set for this 


gathering. About 200 Disciples sat down 
together and enjoyed the most delightful 


evening of the whole year. The general topic 
considered was “Christian Union.” Rev. Geo. 
Alexander, D. D., Moderator of the New York 
Presbytery, was the principal speaker of the 
evening. Dr. J. M. Philputt, acting pastor 
of the Central Church, and Mrs. Atwater, 
of Indianapolis, also gave most inspiring 
addresses. JOSEPH KEEVIE, : 

Supt. of City Missions. 
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Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 
other series. 

They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 

They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 


than any other series. 

Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 
nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 

The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 
Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 

Christian union enterprise. 
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EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRO DUCING 
THESE LESSONS. THE WINTER OF 1912 SURPASSES ALL RECORDS 


The Divinity of Christ 


is a popular statement of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evan- 


EDWARD gelical faith in Christ. 


It is scholarly, but not technical. 


SCRIBNER It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 


AMES of our own day. 
Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 


“Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal, a new point 
of view. 

It is glowing with religious earnestness. 
of living people. 


It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 


Appreciations 
Unity says: “Those who were privileged to listen 


Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “Six sermons full ; 
display a remarkable union of intellectual bold- of broad humanity.” to these sermons must have found their 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing type Watchman says: “Professor Ames is spiritual natuies quickened.” 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- The Advance says: “These are strong, virile 
the positive religious values that can be eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in sermons, appealing to the reason and satis- 
reac hed by a oye appl — be . — the sense that he is less concerned about doc- fying the heart.” 
tian dogmas of the functional and valuationa ines anc saan ‘ » fo « aervice 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- ey oF sy ceed os tae tel ite and professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
cept Professor Ames’ position at all points a ” “It is a very clear and convincing statement 
must agree that such a book helps to clear The Independent says: Dr. Ames does not of the issue as it stands in the minds of 
the air, and to focus attention at the right deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to modern men. It makes us realize how the 
point.” being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- old formulation of the question has become 

thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- obsolete, no one any longer states the question 
ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- in the old terms. Dr. Ames has availed him- 
tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- self in admirable fashion of the opportunity 
ply a Christian.’ The sermons are thoughtful, for a new statement of the case, and the spirit 
moderate in tone and straightforward in ex- in which he writes must convey confidence 
pression and reassurance to all.” 


A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 


The Indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws. 
Mr. Ames is emphatically a man with a mes- 


sage.” 
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